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Ha VIVION 


This fact is indisputable—he who 
makes successful use of ANY power 
keeps it under expert control. In fa- 
mous bands the leader is always of 
outstanding renown. Through his 
skill, the surging power of brass and 
drum is harmonized to achieve un- 
usual results. Because of precise 
control each effort adds—none de- 
tracts — not one is wasted. 

In Industry electric motors are a 
mighty power. How effectively they 
do their work is determined largely 
by the skill of their leader — Motor 
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POWER 
WITHOUT 
CONTROL 
IS WORSE 

THAN 
WASTED 






ood Electric 





The Control Equipment 





INDUSTRY 
“™ MUST HAVE 


IT TOO! 


Control. Good Motor Control har- 
monizes the efforts of man and ma- 
chine. It creates that rhythm of pro- 
duction so necessary for profitable 
operation. 

Thus you will find industrial 
plants today most discriminating in 
their selection of Motor Control. 
Leading builders of motorized ma- 
chinery, too, specify and feature 
Cutler-Hammer Motor Control for 
it is the world famed leader that 
produces harmony between the 
efforts of man, motor and machine. 


The CUTLER.~HAMMER Mfg. Co. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electrical Control Apparatus 
1213 St. Paul Avenue 


Milwaukee. Wisconsin 


] Fiircen Times The 


anpower of Industry 
Hidden Away In Electric Motors 


Electric motors in America’s 
industries today provide work- 
ing capacity equal to 250 mil- 
lion workmen. That is more 
than 13 times the actual num- 
ber of men employed. How 
effectively this army of “un- 
seen” workers is used to bring 
down costs is determined by 
the care with which Motor 
Control is selected. 


Motors Deserve 
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5000 people whose sole job is 
bettering your service 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Tue very nature of the telephone 
business necessitates a single inter- 
connected system. The American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
accepts its responsibility for a nation-wide 
telephone service as a public trust. 

It also accepts responsibility for the 
safety of the funds invested in it by more 
than 420,000 persons in every walk of life. 
From the time of its organization it has 
never missed paying a regular dividend, 
so that investors rightly feel assurance in 
providing money for the growth of the 
business. 

It is the policy of the company to use 
all income, beyond that necessary to pay 





regular dividends and maintain a 
surplus for financial stability, to 
improve and extend the service. 
Because of the nature of the business, 
speculative profits have no place in it. 

The Bell System maintains in its re- 
search, engineering and business staffs and 
in the Bell Laboratories 5000 workers—in 
a total of 350,000 employees—whose sole 
occupation is to improve the telephone art 
and to make these improvements instantly 
available throughout the nation. These 
workers are a guaranty of continued prog- 
ress in furnishing the public a constantly 
improving telephone service at the lowest 
possible cost. 
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o has relief he learned that 
Gastrogen Tablets correct ind1- 
gestion without raisin g of gas 





“For years I have been bothered occasionally by acid stomach and indigestion,” 
writes Mr. Robert Andrews of 128 West 72nd St., New York, “but until I 
tried Gastrogen Tablets I had found no effective way to get relief without the 
hiccups and raising of gas that seem to follow the use of preparations containing 
soda. Now I no longer suffer any such annoyances. Gastrogen Tablets are just 
what I was looking for and I not only use them myself, but recommend them to 
my friends who have any trouble with indigestion.” 








Everyone who has taken remedies for 
indigestion containing soda bicarbonate 
knows all too well that nine times out of 
ten gas and hiccups follow. 


The trouble is that soda leaves an alka- 
linc residue in the stomach, which inter- 
feres with normal digestion, bringing on 
the gas and hiccups that make one so 
conspicuously miserable. 


Gastrogen Tablets contain no soda. 
They are compounded of alkalines that 
cannot act except in the presence of acid. 
So, after neutralizing the acidity of the 
stomach, they cease their work entirely 
and any excess passes from the system 


harmlessly and unchanged. You get quick 


relief—you get effective relief (for Gas- 





Of Special Interest to 
Physicians and Druggists: 
This reaction shows what happens in the 

stomach when you take soda: 
HCI+NaHCOs=NaCl+CO:+H20O 


Notice the quantity of carbon dioxide set 
free, then compare it with this equation, 
which pictures the action of Gastrogen 
Tablets: 


HCl+ %CaCOs= %CaChe+ %COz2+ %H20 





trogen does not retard normal digestion)— 
and you avoid the embarrassments of 
eructation, the medical term for the social 
error of belching. 


Gastrogen Tablets work so quickly that 
they drive away the discomforts of indi- 
gestion, heartburn and gas in from 10 to 
15 minutes. Two or three tablets are 
usually effective. Get them today—try 
them next time your dinner brings you 
discomfort—you'll be delighted with their 
spicy, aromatic taste and surprised at the 
quick and comfortable relief they bring. 


Druggists have Gastrogen Tablets in handy 
pocket-tins of 15 Tablets for 20c and in cabinet- 
size bottles of 60 Tablers for 60c. 





BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. E-98 

73 West Street, New York City 

Please send me your FREE introductory 
packet of 6 GastrogenTablets. 


Name.....+ pakebbbovscespeeuser 
WEE. dak xe iievécheevase sae 
[> sensu eesen ede eel eases 
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LETTERS 


Straw Hats 
Sirs: 
This story—under Miscellany—will, I believe, 
prove of interest to your readers. 
FRANCIS W. CLINTON 





New York City 

The story, no Miscellany, is as follows: 

“The custom of discarding straw hats on Sep- 
tember 15 is not a new one. It originated forty 
years ago. 

“In those days horses were outfitted with straw 
hats to protect them from the sun. In the Brook- 
lyn firehouses on September 15, the fire gong 
would ring and, with great formality, the horses’ 
straw hats would be destroyed. 

“The hatters of that time took up the notion, 
erected gongs outside their stores, and estab- 
lished the fifteenth as the date when no he-man 
would continue to wear his straw hat.” 


To Subscriber Francis Wright Clinton, 
President of the Danbury Hat Co., thanks 
and $3.—Eb. 





i 
Advertising, Circulation 
Sirs: 

Here’s one letter you won’t publish. . . . 

In writing of the incomparable HELENA 
SPRINGER GREEN RASKOB (4 names—count 
‘em—and how you fellows fawn before wealth) 
you neglected to state that this prominent mem- 
ber of the mouveau riche is the wife of a man, 
who after growing rich under Republican regimes 
and policies, deserted his party SOLELY FOR 
RELIGIOUS REASONS. His talk about prohi- 
bition is THE BUNK. He obeyed his master 
the pope, in the same way that “Everything” 
Al would obey that master. 

This man Raskob had more to do with inject- 
ing the subject of religion into the campaign 
than anyone else and I have heard him called 
some pretty hard names. You however, in view of 
some big advertising contracts that you already 
may have, have evidently singled him out for 
unlimited esteem. 

But in order to get and hold these contracts, 
you might at some future date, have to show 
increasing circulation, and it will be this writer's 
delight to keep said circulation below normal. 
I have spent my last 15¢ for Trme. 

The rumor (more or less verified here) is that 
the interests behind Smith stand ready to spend 
$100,000,000 to elect him by foul means or fair, 
but it is not believed that that amount of money 
can buy the self respect and conscience of Amer- 
ica. It’s a dirty business they’re engaged in and 
I regret to see a magazine I once admired col- 
laborating with men determined to buy the 


Presidency of my country. 
R. J. WrILson 
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In Minneapolis 
Sirs: 

Being one of the original subscribers to Tre 
and knowing your interest in the unusual, I 
thought that you would be interested in an 
unusual, and interesting type of building that 


is being erected at the present time at Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota and for which we are the 
Architects and Engineers. 

This building which is 32 stories in height is 
being erected for the W. B. Foshay Company who 
own and operate electric power utilities. 

The idea for the building was conceived by 
Mr. W. B. Foshay, who has taken his inspiration 
from the Washington Monument at Washington, 
D. C. The building, which is a tower, rising from 
a two-story base, is 447 feet and three inches in 
height above the street. It is 81 by 87 feet at 
the base and 59 by 65 feet at the top. It is as 
far as we know the only commercial building in 
the World that has sloping sides and where the 
set back occurs at the second floor placing the 
building proper away from street noises, dirt and 


confusion. ... 
W. H. TusLer 


Magney and Tusler, Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


—_—o-—- 


Gypsies Smith 
Sirs: 

I have before me copy of the newsmagazine 
for July 2, 1928. On page 25 you have pub- 
lished a slanderous story and coupled my name 
with it, which is absolutely false. I can only 
conclude that you are thinking of one Pat Smith 
of Bridgeport, Conn., who has had the audacity 
to use my name and of whom I know nothing 
except what the newspapers report. There is 
absolutely no connection between him and my 
family, and so far as I know he is not a Gipsy. 

Can you imagine the pain you have caused me, 
my wife and the members of my family and the 
multitudes of my friends all over the world with 
this base story of my divorce. I must ask you, 
Sir to contradict and apologize for the state- 
ments you have made in a very prominent place 
in the Newsmagazine in your next issue and to 
send me a copy containing the apology and ex- 
planation to the following address: 6908 North 
Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill., c/o Mr. Eddie 
Young, who is my secretary and where I expect 
to arrive at the end of August, for I sail from 
Southampton on the Olympic on Aug. 22. I am 
asking for a reasonable and a just explanation 
and apology, and I cannot but think you have 
any other desire than to give me a square deal. 
If this is done promptly I will be satisfied, if 
not I shall seek redress in another way. 

Gipsy RopNEY SMITH. 

Cambridge, England. 


Time’s lamentable confusion of the 
British and the Bridgeport Smiths was 
called to the attention of Trme-readers 
by President Henry Sloane Coffin of 
Union Theological Seminary in the July 






YOUR TELEPHONE, 
PRODUCT OF 28 
COUNTRIES .... 


ILK wormsare busy in far-off Japan. Na- 
tive Malayans are burrowing into tin- 
laden hills “‘east of Suez.” Far up on the 
Amazon descendants of once-savage Indians 
are tapping trees for rubber. // to help 
make your telephone! 

To the Western Electric factories come 
raw materials from the far corners of the 
earth as well as from ‘“‘just around the 
corner.” Out of nineteen of the world’s 
distinctly different products, American in- 
genuity has shaped the telephone. 

But, if it takes a world of material things 
to make your telephone, think of the worlds 
of other things that play no little part: 

The skill of the magnet coil winder. The 
dexterity of the sure-handed punch-press 
operator. The expertness of the keen-eyed 
laboratory worker. The guiding mind of the 
engineer. The vision of the manufacturing 
executive. Ofall these your telephone is made. 

Over 500 different occupations are repre- 
sented in the great army of Western Electric 
workers; an army which—while it directly 

carries on the triple responsibility of 

purchasing, manufacturing and 
distributing for the Bell Sys- 
tem—indirectly “‘car- 
ries on” for you. 















































Western Eleciric 


Purchasers....Manufacturers.... Distributors 


SINCE 

1662 
FOR THE 

SELt SvSTEM 





















Murder 


has been done 


Criminal 
has escaped 


Detective 


is wanted 


Would you 

like the 

chance to 

match your 
wits against 
those of the 
cleverest 
criminals in | 
fiction—to “ 
solve the mys- t 
tery of the 

crimeif youcan 
—and to catch 
the criminal be- 
fore he is re- 
vealed in the 
last chapter? 
You can if you 


a 
- 





Secret Orders 


If you belong you 
will receive the 
confidential 
monthly publica- 
tion, SECRET 
ORDERS. In this 
the five chiefs will 
tell you why they 
chose the latest 
book and they will 
describe and rec- 
ommend other 
detective stories. 
There will also be 
special articles by 
experts in crime 
and detection. 
































On the same day 
of each month 
the best detective 
story of the 
month will be 
sent to your 
home or office, 
carefully pack- 
ed, directly 
from head- 
quarters. You 
will be the first 
to read this 
book if you 

belong to 


v 
THE 


CLUB 


JOIN NOW 


Publishers are 
getting ready 
their ie detec- 
tive stories for 
the fall and win- 
ter. By joinin 
the ekeuiee 
Story Club 
now you will 
be the first to 
read the best. 
Send us your 
name and ad- 
dress on the 
couponbelow 
and immedi- 
ately you will 
receive de- 
tailed infor- 
mation. 






























nm You 


are called in 
as a detective 
on this case 


Five of the most 
noted experts on 
detective fic- 
tion will 
comb the de- 
tective sto- 
ries of every 
author and 
publisher to 
find the best 
one for you 
each month: 
Carolyn Wells 


Detective Story 
Writer 






Edmund Pearson 
Murder Expert 
William J. Flynn 


Former Chief U. S. 
Secret Service 





Francis L. Wellman 
Former Asst. Dist. 
Attorney, New York 


Robert H. Davis 


Famous Editor 





DETECTIVE STORY 


: Membership Free 


All the privileges 
of the DETECTIVE 
STORY CLUB are 
at your service 
without charge if 
you join now. The 
services of the fa- 
mous judges, sub- 
scription toSECRET 
ORDERS, packing 
and postage of 
books—all cost 
nothing. The 
coupon below will 
bring you the 
whole story. 


T. 9. 10. 28 


DETECTIVE STORY CLUB, Inc., 11 East 44th St., New York 


{ am interested in becoming a member of THE DETECTIVE STORY CLUB. 
Please send full information. 
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16 issue. TrME then said and now gladly 
repeats: 

TIME deeply regrets its error, prof- 
fers herewith apology to famed origi- 
nal Gypsy Smith, whose real name is 
Rodney Smith and who said: “Jesus 
Christ was the greatest gentleman the 
world ever knew.”—Eb. 


x —_—_—_Oo 
Afraid ? 
Sirs: 

I am following with keen interest the many 
letters from your subscribers asking why Billy 
Sunday has not held a revival in New York since 
1917. 

From what other Time readers say and from 
Billy’s own letter to you (Time, Sept. 3), I am 
almost certain that he is afraid of “flopping” if 
he should again try to hold a revival in any big 
city, let alone New York. 

Just look at the funny towns he mentions in 
his schedule: 

New Liverpool, Ohio 

Corpus Christi, Tex. 

Madisonville, Ky. 
And then he adds, “from there to Sterling, Colo- 
rado or New Rochelle, N. Y.”’ Why that “or’’? 
Billy ought to know whether he is really head- 
ing for New Rochelle (within 17 miles of New 
York City) or for a place 2,000 miles west. 

If he isn’t afraid, let him come out of the tall 
ragweed and hay belt. I myself will go out to 
New Rochelle to hear him but not to Colorado! 

Joun B. BENNETT 

New York, N. Y. 


Hogs 
Sirs: 

While I was laid up with a fractured limb, my 
time was quite valueless, and shortly after hav- 
ing told my wife the story of the Northern 
salesman telling the Southern “cracker” that if 
he fed his hogs corn they would fatten up in 
one-half the time, to which the cracker had 
rejoined, “Aw, what’s time to a hog,’ I hap- 
pened to ask my wife “what time it was’’ she 
replied, ‘“aw what’s TIME to you.” 


W. J. Parks 
—— + 


Chicago, Ill. 


Secret 
Sirs: 

In your issue Aug. 27 page 16 you give Josef 
Stalin’s correct name as “Josef Vissarionovich 
Dzhugashvili.” Will you, if you can, please give 
the secret of the pronunciation of his name? 

D. H. JoHNsSon 

Cleveland, Ohio 


The secret: Josef Vis-sar-ee-o’-nuh-vich 
Zoo-gaash-vee’-lee.—Eb. 
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Flectoral College 
Sirs: 

Would like to make a request which I think 
would interest a great number of people, that is 
an explanation of the Electoral College and how 
it functions. 

Trusting that this request is not out of order, 
in view of the fact that the coming election will 
be a rather hard fought battle for Electoral Votes 
by both parties. 

Is it possible for the Electoral Votes of a State 


to be split? 
F. A. FISHER 
Detroit, Mich. 


Let Subscriber Fisher see p. 7.—Eb. 
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Weiss, Wies, Wise 
Sirs: 

Page 27 of Time, Aug. 20 reports that Myron 
Weiss was married to Luba Wies by Rabbi Wise. 
Is this one of Mayor Walker’s “wise-cracks?”’ 
Granting that Time has these names spelled 
correctly, I submit the Rabbi is the wisest of the 
three Wises. He got paid for his share of the 
performance. 

Bos LyLe 

Biloxi, Miss. 


Famed Rabbi Wise exacts no marriage 
fee.—Eb. 
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EVERY BUSINESS ‘% 



































WuetHer you sell goods in Pied- 
mont Carolinas, or sell against the 
| competition of Piedmont-made goods 
in the markets of the nation, there 
is meat for you in these facts: 


For the fourth year hand running this sec- 

tion has set a record in the sale of electric 

ranges. (Were they your make?) Do 

people who are not prospering buy that 

type of merchandise? a J 
Automobile registration has increased 

214% faster than the National average. 


(Were your cars among them?) Do people No matter what you make or what you 
buy automobiles except when times are sell, Piedmont Carolinas offers advan- 
good with them? tages in manufacture and opportunities 

Building activity here, in dollars per for selling that are difficult to match. In 
capita, is 66% higher than for the country many lines—as shown above—the oppor- 
at large. (Are your materials going into tunities are not matched. 
those Piedmont homes and factories?) Is You need the facts—all the facts— 
‘there any better index of a region’s pros- about this too little known land of op- 
perity ? ‘portunity. 


Consumption of electrical current 
here has grown 100% faster than the 
nation’s average. (Are your appliances 
‘ helping to build that load?) What better 
indicator is there of the region’s indus- 
trial busyness! 


SEND for the book shown here. 
It will help you to understand 
the causes behind the prosperity 
and buying power of Piedmont 
Carolinas and to appreciate the 
unusual —— offered here 
to industry. Address Industrial 
Dept., Room818, Mercantile 
Building, Charlotte, N. C. 








Vian iN COMPANY 


WLINAS | SOUTHERN PUBLIC UTILITIES COMPANY AND OTHER.ALLIED INTERESTS 






| 
& pownr| DUKE POWER 
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The Furnace Orders 


Its Own Fuel 
Where 


“The Pup is 
Furnace Man” 


HERE’S no buying fuel ahead of time for Bryant 
Automatic Gas Heating—no tying up of money 

in fuel in storage—no keeping track of the supply 
~dealcqenedllian, on hand—no fear of running out in the midst of a 
—forget the cellar cold spell—no mussy deliveries to deface lawns or 
— walks—no space needed for bins or tanks. With 


Witha Bryant in the 
basement you can — 


—throw away your 
coal shovel 


—make a single 





match your win- 
ter’s kindling 
—tend furnace by 
the calendar, not 
by the clock 
—live in a warm 
house, sleep in a 


a Bryant in your home, the fuel is delivered by pipe 
as needed and is paid for after it has done its work. 

Busy men appreciate this freedom from all such 
time-consuming bothers and inconveniences. More 
than 30,000 have thrown all heating cares over- 





cool one — board by installing a Bryant and letting the pup 
Biss cinema as be their furnace man 
—enjoy winter ‘ 
AND Send for a complete explanation of Bryant Heat- 


—let your pup be 


a oe 48. ing, and if you desire it, the nearest of our 37 


offices will then give you a dependable estimate 
of the cost of both installation and opera- 
tion in your home. 
BRYANT THE BRYANT HEATER & MEG. CO. 
17881 St. Clair Ave. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


. * THE BRYANT HEATER & MFG. CO., 17881 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, Ohio . 
y I am interested in the heating plant that “orders its own fuel.” Send me your {| 
booklet that describes it in detail. It is understood, of course, that this places me {| 
under no obligation whatsoever. : 
SD canncens 
~ for Hot Water, Steam, Vapor an es Terese bie BORE (ry Seen an es ay oo nee 
City - State 


and Warm Air Heating Systems 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 
Callers 


Duty whispered low, “Thou must,” and 
Calvin Coolidge got ready to leave Wis- 
consin. Callers of note became more plen- 
tiful at the Summer White House. 

Secretary of War Davis appeared, to 
tell about Hawaii’s forts and sesqui-cen- 
tennial celebration. The Lakes-to-Atlantic 
seaway, as an outlet for Midland farm 
produce, was also on the Secretary’s 
mind. He issued a statement in behalf of 
the St. Lawrence River route as against 
the Mohawk Valley-Hudson River route. 

Chairman Eugene Meyer of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board stopped in on his an- 
nual western tour. Again the Farm Prob- 
lem received highest official contempla- 
tion. 

Secretary of the Interior Roy Owen 
West called, to bring the President up to 
date on the Boulder Dam (Colorado 
River) project and also, presumably, on 
the Hoover campaign as seen from Wash- 
ington. 

Politics was more obviously and ex- 


clusively the news-burden borne by other 


visitors—Charles Beecher Warren, Na- 
tional G. O. P. Committeeman from 
Michigan; Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce Walter F. Brown, Ohio organizer; 
Senator Capper of Kansas; Irvine Luther 
Lenroot, onetime (1918-27) Wisconsin 
Senator. 

President Coolidge has promised to help 
along the Hoover campaign if and when he 
seems needed, but not before. 


@ President Coolidge viewed with alarm 
the Budget Bureau’s report that the U. S. 
has a paper deficit of some 94 millions for 
the fiscal year ending next June 30. He 
said he would call together the bureau 
heads, preach Economy, see what can be 
done. 

@ The open season for trout ended, but 
not before the President had caught one 
more fat rainbow trout (44 lbs.) and, by 
moonlight one evening, a grayling. Fifty 
grayling—slim, gamey cousins of the trout 
with a high dorsal fin, plentiful in Mon- 
tana but almost extinct in Wisconsin—had 
been turned into the Brule from the Pierce 
estate’s fish nurseries. 

@ President Coolidge executed an order 
raising the tariff on sodium silicofluoride 
from 25% of its foreign value to 25% of 
its market value in the U. S. The chemical 
is used for acid rinses in laundries and for 
manufacturing enamel ware and opalescent 
glass. The U. S. consumption is some 
5,000,000 Ibs. per annum, of which about 
half is imported, mainly from Denmark. 
@ John Coolidge departed from Brule for 
Hartford, Conn., whither his father and 
mother were to follow him on Sept. to. 


Governor Trumbull of Connecticut again 
denied the engagement of his daughter, 
Florence Trumbull. Confirmation was 
lacking also for a report that John Cool- 
idge had accepted employment with the 
Pennsylvania R. R. 

@ Photographs were circulated in the 
U. S., advertising the Chrysler Imperial 
“80” Touralette, showing President Cool- 
idge, Mrs. Coolidge and John Coolidge 
sitting together in the rear seat of such an 
automobile (the day they went to the 
American Legion convention at Wausau, 
Wis.). It was the first time in a long time 
that President Coolidge had got into an 
advertisement. 


College 


Quadrennially, on the first Tuesday 
after the first Monday in November, the 
U.S. people perform what they call “elect- 
ing a President.” That is the effect of 
their performance, but not the form. What 
they do formally is to elect an Electoral 
College, which casts the actual vote for a 
President and Vice President.’ This vote 
is cast on the second Monday in January. 
It is net counted and tabulated until the 
second Wednesday in February, more 
than three months after the result has 
passed into history. 

Than the Electoral College there is no 
more paradoxical body. It never meets as 
a whole. Its members are not legally 
bound to carry out the voters’ will. Its 
members are not paid for their important 
services, and since their names are noticed 
or remembered by very few voters, they 
are scarcely honored. Moreover, the elec- 
tors of any State may be chosen by a 
minority of the voters of the State, yet the 
Presidential votes represent the entire 


State. Only a student of government or a° 


thoroughly professional politician can ex- 
plain what the Electoral College actually 
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is and does, the reason being that it has 
been transformed from an important bit of 
governmental machinery to an inconspicu- 
ous, though still essential, instrument of 
party politics. 

Article II of the Constitution provided 
that the electors should be chosen as pre- 
scribed by the State Legislatures. Some 
Legislatures used to choose the electors 
themselves. Elsewhere the people elected 
them—a small group of known, trusted, 
respected men who were sent to the State 
capitals, where each man voted for two 
national candidates without indicating 
which candidate he wanted for President, 
which for Vice President. The election of 
1800 was thrown into the House of Repre- 
sentatives because no candidate had a 
majority of electoral votes. Aaron Burr 


- managed to delay the election of Thomas 


Jefferson to the Presidency, in the House, 
because, though it had been agreed that 
Burr was the Vice Presidential candidate, 
no distinction was provided for in the 
balloting. The 12th Amendment, passed 
in 1803, ratified in 1804, required the 
members of the Electoral College (or of 
the House if the election went there) to 
distinguish their choices for President and 
Vice President. 

The Constitution assigns to each State 
the same number of electors as the State 
has Congressmen. When electors were first 
chosen by popular vote, many a Legis- 
lature provided that people should vote for 
two electors at large—corresponding to 
their Senators—and one elector from their 
Congressional district, corresponding to 
their Representative. But as party poli- 
tics developed, it was discovered that a 
State’s importance in national politics was 
emphasized if all its electors could be won 
by one party or another. Thus came the 
final transformation and the practice that 
is universal today. In each State, each 
party names its ticket of electors. The 
names of the national nominees for whom 
they are pledged to vote are usually 
printed in big type at the top of the bal- 
lot. That ticket of electors is the winner 
which receives a popular plurality, and to 
their Nominees goes the entire electoral 
vote of that State. In case there are three 
or more tickets of electors and the win- 
ning ticket gets less than half of all the 
votes cast, the majority has no redress. 
Neither would there be redress if all or 
part of the winning ticket of electors 
should, before the second Monday in 
January, “bolt” the party which elected 
it and shift or split the State’s electoral 
vote. Such an event is almost unthink- 
able, party politics being what they are. 
No elector has dared or chosen to break 
his pledge since 1796 when Samuel Miles, 
a Federalist elector in Pennsylvania, voted 
for Thomas Jefferson instead of John 
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Adams. Faithless Elector Miles is unique. 

Other circumstances under which a 
state’s electoral vote can be but seldom is 
split are: 1) when two weak parties join 
forces and present a fusion ticket sharing 
the electoral votes according to a prede- 
termined arrangement. 2) When enough 
voters go out of their way to “scratch” 
the names of individual electors. 


REPUBLICANS 
Votes 


Additions to Hooverism included: 


Alfred Pritchard Sloan Jr., president of 
General Motors Corp. Reason: “As stock- 
holders in the United States, have we not 
received excellent dividends in the way of 
reduced taxes, quite general prosperity? 
Why, then, is a change logical?” Mr. Sloan 
admitted that “observance of prohibition 
laws is far from satisfactory,” but he is 
“thoroughly convinced that prohibition has 
increased our national efficiency.” 

Gifford Pinchot, independent Pennsyl- 
vania Republican, onetime (1923-27) 
Governor. Reason: Prohibition. 

George W. Lane of Chicago, brother of 
the late Franklin K. Lane, President Wil- 
son’s Secretary of the Interior. Reason: 
“Superior qualifications.” 

James Cash Penney, chain stores, Flor- 
ida Democrat. Reason: Prohibition; 
Farmers. 

Lammot du Pont, Delaware Republican, 
Wet industrialist. Reason: Prosperity. 

Mrs. Amanda Dent of Carthage, Mo., 
aged 97, sister-in-law of President Grant’s 
wife. Reason: impressed by the Hoover 
acceptance speech. 

Miss Marion Nevada Talley, opera 
singer. Reason: “what the farmers need.” 

James A. Frear, insurgent Republican 
Representative from Wisconsin. 

John R. Tally, Mississippi Democrat, 
nominee for presidential elector (re- 
signed). Reason: Prohibition. 

Senator Furnifold McLendel Simmons, 
who resigned as leader of the North Caro- 
lina Democracy and said he would vote 
for neither Smith nor Hoover, last week 
openly joined the anti-Smith Democrats. 
He repeated the gist of his pre-nomination 
statements: “I am profoundly convinced 
that the election of Governor Smith would 
be unfortunate alike to the party and the 
country.” Reason: Tammany. 





® 





Great Sensation 


Nominee Hoover took an afternoon off 
and went to a ball game. It was the New 
York “Yankees,”” American League leaders, 
visiting the Washington “Senators.” The 
Nominee sat himself down in Club-Presi- 
dent Clark Griffith's box—the box where 
Presidents sit at Washington ball games. 
He was scarcely conscious of an event 
which feature-writers made into the sensa- 
tion of the day. 

Camera-men had obtained the Nomi- 
nee’s consent to pose with George Her- 
man (“Babe”) Ruth, famed rightfielder 
of the New York team. But when the 
camera-men went to fetch Fielder Ruth, he 
declined. “It’s a matter of politics,” he 
was reported to have said. 
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“I’ve done my share for the Republican 
party.” 
(See col. 3) 


Club-President Griffith was shocked. 
“T am at a loss to explain such conduct,” 
he said. Ruth’s manager, Miller Huggins, 
tried to explain that the game had begun 
just as Ruth was sent for. But the feature- 
writers feature-wrote just the same. 

It was news almost as ideal as the tra- 
ditional man-bites-dog story, because 
Nominee Hoover is customarily camera- 
shy and posing with other celebrities has 
been Fielder Ruth’s routine for years. 
What no writer ventured to mention as a 
possible explanation, aside from profes- 
sional jealousy and personal politics, was 
that the man who, as owner of the Yan- 
kees, contracts for Fielder Ruth’s services, 
is Col. Jacob Ruppert, onetime beer- 
brewer. “If Babe Ruth ever posed with 
any Dry,” said a fan, “Jake Ruppert’d 
slap a fine on him quicker’n you can say 
‘three strikes.’ ” 

The episode assumed such proportions 
that it was thought necessary for Fielder 
Ruth to issue a statement: 

“When a photographer asked me to go 
to Mr. Hoover’s box yesterday, I labored 
under a misunderstanding and deeply re- 
gret that I did not avail myself of the op- 
portunity of meeting him. I hope Mr. 
Hoover will be gracious enough at some 
future time to permit me to present my- 
self to him.” 

Then Nominee Hoover issued a state- 
ment saying: “I learned of the incident 
only from the papers. I certainly can 
sympathize with Babe Ruth for not want- 
ing to hold up the game for more photo- 
graphs. 

“As an earnest baseball devotee I long 
have admired Babe Ruth’s batting ability 
and I look forward with pleasure to meet- 
ing him.” 


Nominee MHoover’s next campaign 
speech was announced for September 14, 
in a Newark, N. J., armory. Subject: 
Labor. 


Mr. Daugherty 


Harry Micajah Daugherty, President 
Harding’s Attorney-General, the man who, 
as boss of the Ohio Gang, was second only 
to Albert Bacon Fall in bringing disrepute 
to the Harding Administration, stepped 
off a boat from Europe last week. Inter- 
viewed by newsgatherers, he said: “I’ve 
done my share for the Republican Party. 
I’m through with politics and won't take 
part in this campaign.” 
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Itinerary 

Second of the Nominees to publish a 
campaign itinerary was Nominee Curtis. 
Places and dates of Curtis speeches: 


Boston, Mass. Sept. 5 
Bangor, Me. % 7 
Portland, Me. 8 
Lexington, Ky. sae 
Louisville, Ky. Sree 
Evansville, Ind. ~ (ag 
Henry, Ill. eee 
Spencer, Iowa MD 
Rosebud, S. Dak. + iso 
Billings, Mont. ‘ @2 
Denver, Col. ee 
DEMOCRATS 
Votes 


Additions to the Smith movement in- 
cluded: 

The New York State Federation of La- 
bor, by viva voce vote (about 395 to 5s). 
Reason: “Tested and proved champion of 
liberty, equality and justice.” 

The American Federation of Labor has 
resolved upon a non-partisan position dur- 
ing the campaign, but when President 
William Green of the A. F. of L. addressed 
the New York convention last week, he 
said: “I am convinced that Governor 
Smith’s speech of acceptance and his refer- 
ence to the abuse of injunctions has made 
a deep impression, in every industrial 
state. . . . I am satisfied that, when they 
go to the polls, they will stand by those 
who stood by them in their hours of need.” 

The Syracuse, N. Y., Herald, independ- 
ent daily. Reason: “Ability, efficiency and 
progressive statesmanship.”’ 

The New Republic, liberal weekly. 
Reason: “The only possible line of imme- 
diate advance for American politics.” 

John J. Blaine, Republican U. S. Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin. Reason: ‘Repub- 
lican silence on the scandals of the Harding 
Administration.” 

Uzal H. McCarter, New Jersey Repub- 
lican, Newark banker. Reason: “I met 
Governor Smith last night at dinner,” and 
Prohibition. 

Mrs. Rosamond Pinchot Gaston, actress, 
niece of Republican Gifford Pinchot of 
Pennsylvania, as an instructress of cam- 
paign speakers. 

Dr. Henry Vandyke, Wilson Democrat, 
Princeton patriarch. Reason: “In Defense 
of Religious Liberty.” (See p. 32.) 

Rev. Murray Bartlett, president of Ho- 
bart College, Geneva, N. Y., holder of a 
U. S. Distinguished Service Cross for 
Y. M. C. A. War valor, a Protestant Epis- 
copalian. Reason: Tolerance; “religion 
has nothing to do with presidential quali- 
fications.” 
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Raskob’s Rainbow 


Nominee Hoover hugged Washington to 
hear about the East and issue orders. Na- 
tional G. O. P. Chairman Work and a 
squad of speakers traveled to Maine, by 
tradition a political barometer though its 
Presidential readings have been only one 
way (Republican) for 52 years.* Nominee 
Smith spent the week concentrating on the 
first premise of a Democratic victory, New 
York State. Busiest of all, National Dem- 
ocratic Chairman Raskob, fourth of the 
Big Four, traveled from Manhattan to 
the Midwest, to attend Nominee Robin- 
son’s notification, to see the farmers for 
himself, to lubricate local machinery, to 
arrange Nominee Smith’s autumn itiner- 
ary. Mr. Raskob referred repeatedly to 
“the goods” he had to “sell” and what 
good goods they were. 

Seeing the farmers caused Mr. Raskob 
to ejaculate that the Farm Problem is 
indeed a Problem. He talked about his 
Eastern issue, Prohibition, hardly at all 
and assured the Midwesterners that they 
need not give it a thought during the 
campaign. 

Lubricating local machinery was pleas- 
ant. Mr. Raskob again assured everyone 
that there would be some $4,000,000 on 
hand. About $500,000 would go into the 
Corn Belt, he said, and $600,000 for the 
nationwide radio campaign. Lest these 
sums sound too large, he took care to add 
that he had learned “from well-advised 
Republicans” that the G. O. P. campaign 
fund, now announced as between three and 
four millions, would reach six or seven 
or even eight millions. G. O. P. Chair- 
man Work quickly retorted that Mr. 
Raskob was being “absurd.” 

More interesting to voters, however, 
than any of these subjects, was Mr. Ras- 
kob’s inauguration of the great political 
game of Claiming States. First of the 
Big Four to begin the game in a formal 
way, Mr. Raskob made his beginning a 
bold one. It takes 266 electoral votes to 
elect the President. Mr. Raskob said that 
“any reasonably prudent businessman 
would, at this time,” classify 27 States, 
with 309 electoral votes, in the Smith- 
Robinson column. He named his claims as 
follows: 

The Solid South (10 states) and the 
following: 


Maryland Wisconsin 
Kentucky Minnesota 
Tennessee Nebraska 
Oklahoma Montana 
Missouri Colorado 
New York Arizona 


New Mexico 
Nevada 


New Jersey 
Rhode Island 
Massachusetts 


He said there was “little doubt” about 
the following States, whose 38 electoral 
votes would bring the Smith total to 347: 


Delaware North Dakota 
Connecticut South Dakota 
Indiana Wyoming 


Most political predictions are met with 


*Except in 1912, when Wilson got a plurality 
of 2,600 over Roosevelt. The Roosevelt vote 
plus the Taft vote was some 24,000 greater than 
the Wilson vote. 


hearty laughter by the Other Side, but Mr. 
Raskob was answered with jeers and booes 
for concluding his prediction with the fol- 
lowing statement: “This leaves States with 
184 votes, every one of which is fighting 
ground, and there is good indication that 
the Democratic ticket will corral over 100 
of these.” 

Senator Moses, Hooverizer of the East, 
was loudest in the Republican chorus of 
amazement. He said that Mr. Raskob was 
“chasing rainbows.” He said: “My claim 
of Massachusetts for Hoover is emphatic 
and vociferous.... We laugh at the 
Raskob claim of Nebraska. . . . We have 
great expectations of Missouri... . I 
share Mr. Hoover’s confidence that we 
shall carry New Mexico and Nevada . 
eté., cic.” ; 

What puzzled people was Mr. Raskob’s 
failure to mention Illinois as a Smith pos- 
sibility. What interested them, in the light 
of recent events, was the claiming of Wis- 
consin and Minnesota. 


—-—— 
Robinson’s Yes 


Nominee Robinson was notified of his 
honor, at Hot Springs, Ark., by Keynoter 
Claude Gernade Bowers. In his accept- 
ance speech, the Nominee began by 
speaking of “the personal characteristics 
of the candidates,” how interesting they 
were, and of “the poisons of slander and 
libel” to be “counteracted.” He said: 

“Numerous political serpents are hissing 
in the dark and striking from cover, and 
with venomous malice seek to poison the 
thoughts and arouse the prejudice of those 
who will decide issues of far reaching im- 
portance. ... 

“No end aimed at by an individual or a 
political organization can justify the secret 
or open employment of corrupt or other- 
wise dishonorable means. The spokesman 
of a party has the duty to tell the whole 
truth, and is justified in urging conclusions 
which his conscience approves, however 
distasteful or harmful they may be to the 
opposition. He proves himself unworthy if 
he knowingly accepts advantage from 
falsehood, even though not uttered or 
inspired by himself.” 

Then he made a Farm Relief speech. He 
mentioned that, in 1921, the Republican 
Secretary of Agriculture (Henry Cantwell 
Wallace) recommended the first of the 
fiercely-disputed McNary-Haugen Bills 
and that President Coolidge vetoed the two 
McNary-Haugen Bills which Congress 
passed. He contended Herbert Hoover 
favored U. S. agricultural production for 
Home Demand, as opposed to World De- 
mand. He said: 

“Mr. Hoover, as the President’s trusted 
adviser, is perhaps more directly responsi- 
ble for the failure of farm relief legislation 
during the eight years referred to than any 
other single political leader. . . .” 

In later parts of his speech he said: 

“President Wilson vetoed the Volstead 
Act.” (Nominee Robinson voted for it.) 
“., . The Prohibition Bureau has been 
under the Treasury Department, whose 
head, prior to national prohibition, was 
largely interested in the liquor business.” 


PROHIBITION 


Hearst on Treason 


To William Randolph Hearst, publisher 
extraordinary, retired politician, the 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Daily Eagle (Independ- 
ent), popped these questions: “Whom 
will you support for President and what 
issues will determine the election?” 

Mr. Hearst’s own 26 newspapers had 
given no clear reflection of his stand be- 
cause in different cities different stands are 
needed to please different groups of read- 
ers. Mr. Hearst used to be a Democrat. 
But ever since he was publicly tongue- 
lashed by Alfred Emanuel Smith in their 
celebrated quarrel of 1919, e¢ seqg., the 
G. O. P. has grown in Hearst favor. Be- 
fore the nominating conventions this year, 
the Hearst press boomed Secretary Mellon 
for President and Prosperity. When 
Mayor Walker of New York City visited 
the Hearst ranch after the Democratic 
convention, people said he went to make 
overtures; to persuade Mr. Hearst, if not 
actually to support Nominee Smith, at 
least to “lay off” him, to forget Nominee 
Smith’s bitter contempt for him and to 
bury the old quarrel. Except for a series 
of cartoons, showing Tammany as a little 
yegg in a tiger-striped sweater, Mr. Hearst 
subsequently published nothing very dam- 
aging to the Brown Derby. 

Mr. Hearst was in Paris when the 
Eagle’s questions reached him. President 
Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia Uni- 
versity, prominent Republican, had just 
flayed the G. O. P. for its Prohibition atti- 
tude (Trme, Aug. 27). Chairman Raskob 
of the Democratic National Committee 
had just asked Nominee Hoover please to 
be more explicit about his Prohibition atti- 
tude. Nominee Smith had just defined his 
Prohibition attitude by proposing a form 
of the so-called Canadian Plan (dispensa- 
tion by States) for U. S. liquor control. 

Mr. Hearst decided the time had come 
for him to make a statement and so, via 
the Eagle, he said: 


“ ..I1 doubt ... if the Democratic 


. party can make Prohibition the dominant 


issue and, furthermore, I do not believe 
the party could win on that issue even if 
it could make that issue dominant. I say 
this, notwithstanding the fact that I believe 
Prohibition is proving itself a failure in 
America just as it has proved a failure in 
every other country in which it has been 
CHO. «% 

“There is a popular belief that Prohibi- 
tion was imposed upon the country during 
the War, while a majority of our voters 
were unable to register their disapproval. 
But the plain facts are that more than two- 
thirds of the local option districts of the 
United States’ were dry long before the 
war and that the dry Federal Act was but 
the national and natural expression of that 
dry local option majority. The people of 
these same districts are still dry and are 
not going to change constitution or legisla- 
tion until they have lost faith in Prohibi- 
tion as a remedy for the liquor evil. I be- 
lieve that day will arrive, but I do not 
think it has arrived.” 

Mr. Hearst then elaborated the fact, 
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which every one knows, that the People, 
not the President, alone can alter the law 
or the Constitution. He called it “treason” 
for a Nominee to propose that the law or 
Constitution should be changed. 

He said: “. . . There is enough defi- 
ance of law by private citizens. Must we 
also have defiance of the Constitution by 
the President to please Mr. Raskob?” 


He flayed Dr. Butler as follows: 

“ _. A good thing we did not gratify 
Dr. Butler’s aspirations, or rather jack- 
aspirations, and nominate him for Presi- 
dent. He apparently would not uphold the 
Constitution and would not enforce the 
law. . . . We should remember that Dr. 
Nicholas Money Butler was the campaign 
collector for the not too sweet-smelling 
Harding Administration and that he may 
be following some of his oil friends into 
the Tammany-cratic party. Dr. Butler was 
not called the little butler of the rich for 
nothing. On the whole it would seem that 
Dr. Butler and Mr. Raskob are imposing 
personalities, but only to those who are 
willing to be imposed upon. . . .” 

He flayed Nominee Smith’s plan for 
Prohibition, as follows: 

“When the necessary vast majority of 
the people of the United States finally 
make up their minds that Prohibition is 
not effective they will want Prohibition 
modified, but they will want it modified 
in the direction of genuine temperance. 
That means that they will not want it mod- 
ified by Tammany Hall, which, as every- 
body knows, has always been hand-in-glove 
with the liquor interests and has always in 
the past supported the saloon and been 
supported by the saloon. 

“Even Mr. Smith’s plan of personal 
liberty and States’ rights and State local 
option while perfectly sound Democratic 
doctrine is not in line with modern thought 
in sumptuary legislation. The people of 
the United States have passed the strictly 
States’ rights construction period and there 
have always been definite limitations on 
personal liberty. Our country has devel- 
oped from a federation of loosely linked 
States into a closely knit nation. The 
Constitution has given the Federal Gov- 
ernment the right to legislate for the na- 
tion on the liquor question and the Federal 
Government probably wii coatinue to pos- 
sess and exercise that right. . . .” 

He offered a Hearst plan for Prohibition, 
as follows: 


“The intelligent solution of the liquor 
question probably lies in the exclusion of 
highly alcoholic liquors and the judicious 
distribution of light wines and _ beers 
through Federal dispensaries, thus main- 
taining an equal degree of temperance in 
the public interest and throughout the 
whole nation. 


“Tt is hardly conceivable that our pro- 
gressive and essentially moral people will 
go back to a condition where we will be 
bone-dry in one State and souse-wet in 
another, and where churches and schools 
will elevate one city and gin mills degrade 
another. States’ rights and local option 
would mean alcohol ad libitum and ad nau- 
seam wherever the whiskey rings held polit- 
ical sway; and that is not a thing to be con- 
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© Henry Miller 
NoMINEE VARNEY 


Good Prohibitioners will work, vote, hope. 


templated in any sort of a sincere tem- 
perance program. 

“T personally have been an earnest tem- 
perance advocate for 40 years and I am 
only willing to support a substitute meas- 
ure for Prohibition which promises better 
temperance than Prohibition.” 

He added: 

@ “The actual and crucial questions be- 
fore the country are national finances, in- 
ternational relations, and public prosper- 
ity.” 

@ “The Tammany Democrats who are so 
fond of referring to Mr. Smith as another 
Lincoln should remember that Lincoln 
said, ‘Never swap horses while crossing 
the stream.’ ” 





oe 


Men of Principle 

One of this year’s Nominees for Presi- 
dent of the U. S. spent several anxious 
hours last week on the mezzanine floor of 
the Hotel La Salle, Chicago. He frowned 
often, conferred with friends, stared down 
his nose, hovered near a closed door behind 
which a meeting of his party’s national 
executive committee was in session. 

It was a harrowing time for the Nomi- 
nee because the committee was debating, 
and soon would vote, whether or not he 
was to continue as a Nominee for the 
Presidency, whether or not he was to be 
withdrawn and returned to private life as 
just plain William F. (“Bill”) Varney of 
Rockville Centre, Long Island, N. Y. 

It was not that Nominee Varney had 
done anything, or was likely to do any- 
thing, to bring disgrace upon himself or 
the historic Prohibition Party. But some 
members of the party, believing that 
Nominee Varney could not possibly be 
elected, were for surrendering the party as 
an independent political unit and handing 
over-its entire vote to Hooverism, the Dry 
defender against the dread and dripping 
Brown Derby. 


Eventually the committee voted and 
Nominee Varney’s suspense was over. By 
four votes to three, the committee voted 
that the Prohibition Party would continue. 
Its Nominee was still its Nominee and. for 
him all good Prohibitionists would work, 
hope, vote. One of Nominee Varney’s 
managers quickly announced: “The posi- 
tion of the majority was that this election 
is not a bona fide contest over the prohi- 
bition question, but a fake contest between 
the modification program of Governor 
Smith, on one side, and continued nullifi- 
cation by the Republican Party, on the 
other side.” 

Nominee Hoover could probably have 
merged the Prohibition Party into the 
G. O. P. by declaring specifically that 
one-half of one per cent is, in his opinion, 
as strongly alcoholic as any U. S. bev- 
erage should ever be. But he made no such 
declaration, perhaps because he knew that 
about one-third of the Prohibition Party’s 
vote is in California and likely to be 
Hooverish anyway; perhaps because he 
knew that the total Prohibition vote in 
1924 was less than one-fifth of one per 
cent of the total vote of the country 
57,520 out of 29,091,417). 


a \ een 


“Preposterous!” 


“Politics! Dirty politics!” cried the 
Democratic politicians of Manhattan when 
18 liquorous Manhattan night clubs were 
Federally raided at the very moment Gov- 
ernor Smith of New York was being nomi- 
nated for the Presidency (Time, July 9). 
The raids continued, prosecutions began 
and the fact came out that the Manhattan 
mop-up had been personally planned by 
Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt, U. S. 
Assistant Attorney General. Much of able 
Mrs. Willebrandt’s energy has been exerted 
this year towards getting Mr. Hoover 
nominated and elected. “Politics! Dirty 
politics!” was a convincing cry. 

Last week, to stop the cry, Assistant 
Prohibition Commissioner Alf Oftedal, 
acting in the absence of Commissioner 
James M. Doran, announced that Federal 
enforcement officers everywhere had been 
cautioned to refrain from spectacular 
raids which might in any way be thought 
politically motivated. This announcement 
came only a day or two after Nominee 
Hoover’s return to Washington. 


“Oho,” said Democrats, “Mr. Hoover 
has sat upon Mrs. Willebrandt. He has 
told her her zeal must not go too far or 
in the wrong direction. New York is the 
biggest of the States, and hard enough to 
Hooverize, without annoying it. Mr. 
Hoover has thanked Mrs. Willebrandt and 
he has also ‘spanked’ her . . . etc., etc.” 


Indignant, Mrs. Willebrandt spoke up 
for herself. “It is preposterous,” she said, 
“that Mr. Hoover or any other candidate 
for a high and dignified office such as the 
Presidency of the United States would pre- 
sume to control a public officer in the 
discharge of official duties. Mr. Hoover 
has not done so and would not do so. The 
conduct of my official duties was not dis- 
cussed with Mr. Hoover.” 
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HEROES 
Y psilanti 


It was no “sick man of Europe’ who 
attacked Greece in 1822. It was the con- 
quering greedy Turk, bloody scimitar in 
hand, who hacked his way through the 
country, finally battered at the walls of 
Argos. Demetrios Ypsilanti held the cita- 
del with 300 henchmen against 30,000 
Turks. For three days Hero Ypsilanti did 
not budge; thereafter his name was ranked 
in Greek legend with Leonidas of Ther- 
mopylae. 

It was in 1825 that a band of Michigan 
settlers proudly named a rude village 
Ypsilanti. Last week some 7,000 of its cit- 
izens met to see the presentation of a mar- 
ble bust of Demetrios Ypsilanti to the city 
by the Archontic Order of the Ahepa, 
Greek-American patriotic society. 3,500 
visiting Ahepans paraded for two miles. 
Greek Aviator Nick Manteris, of Detroit, 
dropped a memorial wreath. 





Roosevelt 


On Bastille Day (July 14), 1918, there 
were 16 planes nosing in and out of the 
clouds above a battle sector along the 
river Marne. Seven were German planes, 
nine U. S. The shooting, tail-spinning and 
climbing lasted two hours. When the 
U. S. planes returned behind their lines, 
they numbered only eight. The _pilot- 
fighter of the missing plane was Lieut. 
Quentin Roosevelt, not yet 21, son of a 
fighting U. S. President. 

Two days later, the following German 
wireless message was intercepted by the 
Allies: “Lieut. Roosevelt, . . . who had 
shown conspicuous bravery during the fight 
by attacking again and again without re- 
gard to danger, was shot in the head 
[two bullets] by his more experienced 
opponent and fell at Chamery.” 

Germans—1,000 of them, in spiked 
helmets, standing” at attention—buried 
Lieut. Roosevelt with full military honors 
at Chamery. 

The death of Lieut. Roosevelt was used 
to hearten German troops. An_ official 
bulletin was distributed. Its headline: 


THE SON OF FORMER PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
ROOSEVELT, FOUND DEAD IN AN AERIAL 
FIGHT ON THE MARNE 


The bulletin added that the flier who 
had killed Lieut. Roosevelt was Non-Com- 
missioned Officer Greper. Herr Greper 
received 20 bullet holes in his plane dur- 
ing the fight. He lived through the War, 
was killed accidentally while delivering 
planes to the U. S. forces after the Armi- 
stice. 

Admirers of Killer Greper were made 
angry, when a German turned up at Had- 
ley Flying Field, N. J., last week, and 
boasted that he had killed Quentin Roose- 
velt. The boaster called himself “Captain 
Jack von Wiegand.” Soon exposed, he 
ate his boast, whined, “If I really had shot 
down Quentin Roosevelt, I wouldn’t have 
come here. I knew how much the name 
Roosevelt means to the American people.” 


RACES 


Again, Bess 

Back to jail went Ben Bess, South 
Carolina’s most conspicuous contempo- 
rary Negro. Ben Bess first went to jail 
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for a 30-year term in 1915, on the testi- 

mony of a white-trash woman named 

Maude Collins who swore he had raped 

her. Last spring Ben Bess was pardoned 

by Governor Richards after Maude 

Collins had signed an affidavit saying her 

original testimony was false (TIME, June 
tz). 

Indignation was widespread in South 


Carolina and Maude Collins heard that - 


Governor Richards was wondering if she 
had not committed perjury in the first 
instance. Frightened, she retracted her 
retraction, said she had signed the affi- 
davit without knowing what it said, in 
return for $50 from Ben Bess’s wife. The 
Bess side explained that Maude Collins 
had refused to sign anything unless she 
got paid. But Circuit Court Judge W. H. 
Townsend last week decided that the $50 
was bribery, that bribery ‘“‘vitiates” all 
things, even a Governor’s pardon. 


JUDICIARY 


Contempt of Lawyers 


Federal Judge William Hawley Atwell 
of Dallas, a big blonde blue-eyed Texan, is 
a stern and conscientious jurist. For 
two months he has served on the bench 
of the Federal Court, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
during the absence of a resident judge. 
He took with him a righteous whip 
which he had learned to crack below the 
Mason-Dixon line. He flayed what he con- 


ceived to be the lax, despicable mores of 
New York law courts. 

Last week he went home, carrying two 
mementos. One was a set of complimen- 
tary resolutions tendered him by admiring 
jurors; the other was notice of a $50,000 
slander suit brought against him by At- 
torney F. R. Serri of Brooklyn, no 
admirer. And as he entrained for Texas, 
echoes of indignation from New York’s 
Negro districts filled his ears. 

A month ago, Judge Atwell called upon 
two policemen to testify that they had 
bought a pint of whiskey from Mrs. 
Angelina de Luca, defendant. Attorney 
Serri, counsel for the defense, remarked 
in his summation: “A modern miracle is 
a prohibition agent who tells the truth 
on the witness stand.” Judge Atwell 
bristled, thought of the impeccable Texas 
constabulary. After the conviction he 
loudly rebuked Mr. Serri, said: “His re- 
cital of the bootleggers’ game is astonish- 
ing to the court, and I cannot understand 
how any reputable attorney could have 
such first hand information. .. . In my 
country had you made such an accusation 
against an officer of the law he would 
have smashed your face before you got 
out of the court room.” Continuing, he 
suggested that Mrs. de Luca should move 
out of the Negro neighborhood in which 
she lives, that she was unfortunate in her 
choice of counsel. The “atmosphere of 
a United States Court is novel to him.” 
Then he climaxed: “Your client is now 
on her way to jail. Do you want to go 
along with her?” 

Attorney Serri, fuming, not a bit rueful, 
retaliated with a letter of complaint to 
Chief Justice William Howard Taft, 
copies of which were sent to Attorney 
General John Garibaldi Sargent and the 
Brooklyn Bar Association. Wrote Mr. 
Serri: “By indirection, with almost un- 
speakable vulgarity . . . [Judge Atwell] 
practically approved and incited the repe- 
tition by the officers of such conduct in 
this city. I doubt whether in all judicial 
annals there can be found such open in- 
citement to public disorder and breach 
of the peace as the words of this judge. 
... 1 submit to you that for a Judge 
to act 1s an understudy of Providence 
and deliver pronouncements which are 
nothing but the expression of his private 
prejudices .. . reflecting a mixture of 
prejudice, naiveté, ignorance and abuse 
of power difficult to match . . . not only 
merits the severest reprimand, but raises 
a grave question of his fitness to sit on 
the bench anywhere in America.” 

Chief Justice Taft replied that he had 
no jurisdiction to review the complaint. 
Attorney Serri, still undaunted, continued 
action with the slander suit, “as a test 
case... to call the attention of the 
legal profession to the need of disciplinary 
power to punish judges for contempt of 
lawyers.” 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Practical Pun 

The National Safety Council circulates 
a new motoring slogan: “Pedestrians 
should be seen and not hurt.” 








TIME 
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Mrs. Frothingham 

Of the four women in the 7oth Congress, 
three got there to replace their husbands. 
When Representative Louis A. Frothing- 
ham of Massachusetts died on his yacht 
last month, a movement was started to 
put his widow in his empty seat. But last 
week Mrs. Frothingham declined with 


thanks. 
i 


Racket 

Now that the electorate has been 
agitated to a state of anticipation, if not 
of excitement, by the prospective election 
of the 31st President, how might shrewd 
crooks make gain without accepting direct 
graft? 

One way might be as follows, in simple 
steps: 

1) Go to a printer and cause him to 
print a quantity of official-looking tickets 
for a Hoover or a Smith picnic, or both, 
at such-and-such amusement resorts on 
such-and-such days. 

2) Let the tickets include a round-trip 
by bus, starting from a stated point. 

3) Make the price for the day’s outing 
comparatively cheap—$2.50 or even $2. 

4) Sell the tickets among eager, gullible 
working-folk. 

5) Send no busses, have no picnic, 
vanish. 

Such was the racket worked last week 
in Hudson County, N. J., bailiwick of 
Democratic Vice Chairman Frank Hague. 
Some 200 laborers and families, adherents 
of Nominees Hoover and Smith stood at 
adjacent points on a Jersey City street 
awaiting busses for political picnics. The 
men-of-the-families had paid $2 for 
Hoover tickets, $2.50 for Smith tickets. 
The day lengthened. The sun grew hot. 
The children made friends, played, 
squealed, quarreled. The men compared 
tickets, oaths and boredom. No busses, 
no picnics came to pass. All, angry, went 
home. 


Shrewd 


Now that successful businessmen have 
found politics a suitable field for extra- 
commercial activity, how might a wealthy 
manufacturer combine business with poli- 
tics while running for office? 

One way might be as follows, in simple 
steps: 

1) Plan an advertising campaign for 
one’s product. 

2) Explain to each publication to which 
contracts were awarded that, in return for 
the advertising one was buying, one would 
expect, and even insist, that the newspaper 
would give publicity to one’s political cam- 
paign. 

Some such scheme appeared to have 
been employed shrewdly in behalf of 
Robert M. Leach of Taunton, Mass. 
He manufactures cookstoves (Glenwood 
Range). He wanted the G. O. P. to nomi- 
nate him for Lieutenant-Governor. Seven 
other men wanted the nomination, a popu- 
lar one nowadays perhaps because the 
Massachusetts Lieutenant-Governorship 
is one of the offices by which Calvin Cool- 
idge came to fame. 

Mr. Leach’s advertising agent, placing 
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advertisements for Glenwood Ranges, 
wrote as follows to the Boston Review: 
“Tt is Mr. Leach’s understanding that in 
addition to this advertising you will pub- 
lish in your news columns a story con- 
cerning his candidacy for the Republican 
nomination for Lieutenant-Governor and 
also publish additional items each week 
until the primaries.” 

The scheme was made public by Gen- 
eral John H. Sherburne of Brookline, 
Mass., one of Manufacturer Leach’s com- 
petitors for the nomination. General 
Sherburne cried out about “a scandal 
which would be comparable with the scan- 
dals in Illinois and Pennsylvania. . . . In 
a year when our supreme effort is being 
directed toward the carrying of Massachu- 
setts for Herbert Hoover by an emphatic 
majority, we can ill afford a repetition of 
the Vare or Smith disgraces.” 

Manufacturer Leach replied: “. . . The 
Glenwood product advertising is placed 
through an agency and I know nothing 
about it. We have followed the same pro- 
cedure in placing Glenwood goods adver- 
tising as we have in the past.” He said his 
advertising agent had evidently been “very 
silly” and that he had “vigorously called 
him to account.” 

The Massachusetts law limits would-be 
lieutenant-governors to $3,000 for their 
campaign funds. Candidate Sherburne 
contended that Candidate Leach was 
spending more than $100,000. 


rk oe 
Registration Dates 


Now is the time when citizens who want 
to vote, especially citizens who have never 
voted before, begin to wonder when and 
where they must register in order to vote 
in the Presidential election in November. 
Following is a list, State by State, date by 
date, showing where registration closes 
comparatively early. (In States mot listed, 
voters may register up to the week before 
Election Day, or be sworn in at the polls 


on Nov. 6, or qualify by producing tax 
receipts. ) 

Arizona. Registration is required every 
two years. Citizens may register at offices 
of county recorders, notaries public or jus- 
tices of the peace, any day up to and in- 
cluding Oct. 15. 

California. Registration in the office 
of a county or city clerk of precinct board 
may be made up to and including Oct. 6. 

Connecticut. Registration is perma- 
nent so long as the voter does not fail to 
vote. The registrars will meet Oct. 9 to 
hear applications and accept new names. 

Delaware. Registration is permanent. 
Registration is open, with county clerks, 
until Oct. 18. 

Florida. Registration is permanent so 
long as the voter votes. New names will be 
received by county and precinct super- 
visors until Oct. 13. 

Illinois. The last registry day is Oct. 
16 but voters can be sworn in on election 
day. Absentees can arrange to send in 
their votes by mail. 

New Mexico. Registration is perma- 
nent except for non-voters. Registry boards 
and county clerks receive registration un- 
til Oct. 23. 

New York. Outside of New York City, 
persons who registered and voted in the 
last general election (1924) need not re- 
register. In New York City, voters must 
re-register for every general election. Pre- 
cinct boards sit every Saturday, or on days 
posted locally, until two weeks before 
election. 

Ohio. All voters must re-register this 
year. Registries will be open until the end 
of the third week before the election, Oct. 
19 or 20. 

Oregon. Registration is permanent and 
can be made by affidavit on Election Day. 
The regular registration period, in county 
clerks’ offices, closes on Oct. 6. 

Kentucky. Registration is permanent 
for voters who have not failed to vote. 
The Kentucky registries close on Oct. 2, 
the first Tuesday. 

Louisiana. All voters must register 
once every four years. Registries will 
be open through Oct. 6. 

Maryland. Except in the city of Balti- 
more, registration is permanent. Baltimore- 
ans must register every two years. 
Boards of registry sit from about Sept. 
25 to about Oct. 16. 

Massachusetts. Registration is per- 
manent. Once registered, always regis- 
tered, unless you have changed your resi- 
dence or failed to pay taxes. Boards of 
registry meet on dates which they an- 
nounce locally, up to Oct. 24. 

Minnesota. Registration is __ per- 
manent, unless one has failed to vote. 
New voters are expected to register at 
the primaries or before Oct. 16 in vil- 
lages, before Oct. 20 in cities. Minnesota 
voters may also be sworn in on Election 
Day. 

Montana. Voters who have failed to 
vote must register again with a county 
clerk, notary public or justice of the 
peace. Registration closes Sept. 22, but 
persons who have registered before can 
be sworn im at the polls on Election Day. 

Nevada. Registration is permanent 
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but is cancelled by failure to vote. Regis- 
tries close on Oct. 17. 

New Jersey. Registration is perma- 
nent except for non-voters and women who 
change their names by marriage. These 
must register again. Town clerks and 
registration commissioners sit until Oct. 
9g. Voters may also be sworn in on Elec- 
tion Day. 

South Carolina. All 
register by Oct. 6. 

Utah. Voters whose names are on the 
last poll lists need not re-register. County 
clerks make up the new poll lists up to 
Oct. 6. But new registrations will be 
accepted by local agents up to Oct. 30. 

Washington. Voters must register be- 
fore Oct. 17 with a town or city clerk. 

West Virginia. Registrars visit the 
election districts in May, June, July. 
County registrars will accept registrations 
(not necessarily delivered in person by the 
registrants) up to Oct. 17. 


voters must 
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Rear Admiral G. F. Hyde, com- 
mander-in-chief of the Royal Australian 
Navy, docked in New York harbor his 
flagship, the 10,000-ton Australia. His 
sailors did the city, the shows and Coney 
Island. He and some of his officers 
watched polo matches on Long Island. 
Then the Australia steamed away to pay 
a visit to the U. S. naval academy. 

Van Lear Black, chairman of the 
board of the Baltimore Sun, famed air 
traveler, who has comfortably covered 
20,000 miles (Europe, Asia, East Indies) 
in his own plane, returned to the U. S. on 
the Carinthia in ample time to r2zister so 
that he may vote for Nominee Smith. 

Three Whistling Vipers, a Madagas- 
car moon-faced monkey, a Mandalayan 
singing lizard—members of an immi- 
grating menagerie—arrived in Manhattan 
on the Hamburg, as did Novelist Sinclair 
Lewis and his wife, the former Miss Doro- 
thy Thompson, famed newspaper corre- 
spondent. 

Count Michael. Karolyi, first Presi- 
dent of Hungary, for three years barred 
from this country because of his social- 
istic tendencies, arrived on the liner 
Cristobal Colon, en route from Mexico to 
Spain. He was astounded to learn that 
a technicality of the immigration laws 
allowed him 60 hours ashore. “Another 
of those quaint American paradoxes,” 
said he. “I had expected to be chained 
to the Statue of Liberty.” 

Before flying to Washington to confer 
with officials upon lifting the ban against 
him, he addressed a crowd of sympa- 
thizers at Wall and South Streets. 


Saul G. Bron, affable, heavy-set, but 
not gross, able Russian financier arrived 
on the Mauretania. He headed a commis- 
sion of industrial leaders prepared, they 
said, to spend in behalf of Soviet Russia, 
$40,000,000 for machinery to aid in the 
modernizing of agricultural methods. Said 
Saul Bron: “The construction of tractors 
and trucks for the development of the 
country is our main concern. Our people 
are too poor to think of buying pleasure 
automobiles.” 








West Indies 
and Mexico 
by Red Star 


Howlonghave you 
for a winter's va- 
cation? 11 days, 15, 
17 or 22 days? One 
of these cruises is 
just suited to your 
requirements. ltin- 
eraries include 
Mexico City, Pan- 
ama Canal, Ha- 
vana, Jamaica, Ber- 
muda (at Easter), 
etc. The ship is a 
palatial cruising 
liner. : 

$.S. Lapland, sail- 
ing Jan. 31, (22. 


days); Feb. 25, (15. 
days); 3 


; Mar. 16, (17 
days); April 6, (11 
days), 





World a ff; the 
Bel gen land 


Largest, finest liner ever to circle the globe 


EALLY live. Know adventure. Sense the 
profundity of the Orient . .. . the mystery of 
India... . the barbaric beauty of the South Seas 
.... feel an exaltation of the soul under the 
spell of an Egyptian night . .. . sen you will have 
truly /ived. The cruise of the Belgenland makes 
that possible. : 


High spots are a three-day call at Peking, where 
you visit the Great Wall of China; andan optional 
side trip through the Dutch East Indies and the 
Island of Bali, never before offered by any cruise. 


Sails from New York December 17 for 135 days 
to: 84 cities, reaching Europe in Apzil conve- 
niently for stopovers. Dance music throughout 
by a Ben Bernie Orchestra. Rates from $1750, 
all expenses included. 


This cruise operated by Red Star Line in con- 
junction with the American Express Co. Apply 
to Red Star Line, No. 1 Broadway: American 
Express Co., 65 Broadway, New York; or other 


‘offices or agencies of either company. 


. 


RED STAR LINE 
“WHITE STAR LINE 


SNTERNMATIONAL MERCANTELE MARINE COMPANY 


For information address Cruise Department, 
No.1 Broadway, New York, our offices else- 
where or any authorized axent. 


Here is a 


Mediier- 
ranean 

by Waite Sicr 
ernicss 
with charm....a 
stimulus to the im- 
agination. You se 
Monte Carlo. You 
touch the desert, 
visit che Holy Land 
and Egypt... . s¢e 
quaint villages and 
vivid towns. Four 
sailings allow great * 
lacitude in your 
plans. Liberal stop- 
over privileges and 
optional return 
from a north Euro- 
pean port. 

S.S. Adriatic Jan. 
10; Feb, 28. 

S. S. Laurentic 
Jan. 19; March 9. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Boom! 


As the U. S. cruiser Detroit swung into 
the Irish harbor of Kingstown last week, 
40 bravely martial fortress guns went 
BOOM! ! 

There was, however, a pause after the 
21st boom, which divided the 40 detona- 
tions into a 21-gun salute for President 
William Thomas Cosgrave of the Irish 
Free State, and a 19-gun salute for U. S. 
Secretary of State Frank Billings Kellogg, 
both on board the cruiser. 

Secretary Kellogg was visiting President 
Cosgrave, who was returning to Ireland 
after having signed at Paris a parchment 
called The Multilateral Treaty for Re- 
nouncing War as an Instrument of Na- 
tional Policy. Representatives of 15 na- 
tions had signed in Paris (Time, Sept. 3). 
Moreover, when President Cosgrave and 
Secretary Kellogg stepped upon Irish soil, 
they knew that several additional nations 
had already declared their desire and in- 
tention to sign. 

Among these were Liberia, Peru, Costa 
Rica, Santo Domingo, Panama, Uruguay, 
Cuba, Brazil, Austria, Switzerland, Den- 
mark, Finland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, 
Jugoslavia, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
Nicaragua, Haiti, Latvia, Greece, Bulgaria, 


Lithuania and the Union of Socialist Soviet ° 


Republics. 

The Russian note, despatched by Com- 
rade Maxim Maximovich Litvinov, Vice 
Commissar of Foreign Affairs, raised 
pointed objections to the Treaty, but in- 
dicated that Soviet Russia would sign any- 
way, for better or worse. 

Excerpts from the Red note: 

“. . . the Soviet Government has con- 
sidered and considers now that the carry- 
ing out of a plan for universal and full 
disarmament is the only actual means of 
preventing armed conflicts. . . 

“Tt is necessary to recognize in the [Kel- 
logg] pact lack of any obligations for dis- 
armament, which are the only genuine 
guarantee of peace; the insufficiency and 
indefiniteness of the formula itself for the 
prohibition of war; and the existence of 
several reservations having the object to 
suspend in advance even appearance of 
obligations toward the cause of peace. 

“Nevertheless, inasmuch as the pact ob- 
jectively imposes certain obligations on 
the powers before public opinion and gives 
the Soviet Government a chance to put 
before the participants in the pact in ques- 
tion of the greatest importance for peace 
—the question of disarmament, the solu- 
tion of which is the only guarantee of 
preventing war—the Soviet Government 
expresses its consent to sign the Paris 
pact.” 

A potent commentator on the treaty was 
Signor Arnaldo Mussolini, editor of JI 
Popolo d’Italia, founded by his brother, 
Signor Benito Mussolini. 

Said Signor Arnaldo: “There is no need 
to laugh at this pact, signed with much 
solemnity by various great Powers... 
but . . . there is in this Kellogg pact . . . 
much rhetoric and transparent insincerity. 

“. . . The Papacy was right when it re- 
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cently said that the Kellogg pact is not a 
novelty, but already the thousand-year-old 
patrimony of the Church of Rome.... 
Anyway .. . politics is an ugly fiction.” 

While acclaimers and decriers warmly 
discussed the treaty, Secretary Kellogg 
received the freedom of the city of Dub- 
lin, admired Irish countryside, wenches, 
embarked for the U. S. 


THE LEAGUE 


Embarrassed Council 


Someone is forever niggling about the 
Monroe Doctrine. Last week the Council 
of the League of Nations was faced with 
a note from Costa Rica requesting the 
Council officially to “interpret” the Doc- 
trine and state just what it means. 

A more embarrassing question could not 
have been asked of the League statesmen 
who assemble each September in placid 
Swiss Geneva. They were thoroughly 
vexed. 

The Council proceeded to assemble for 
the sist time, under the presidency of 
M. Hjalmar J. Procopé, the obscure 
though able Foreign Minister of Finland. 
It was his turn—alphabetically—to pre- 
side. Perhaps he inwardly cursed the 
alphabet as he scanned Costa Rica’s 
embarrassing question. 

Clearly the League could not define a 
doctrine which U. S. statesmen have so 
often stretched or shrunk to suit their con- 
venience, since 1823, when it was vaguely 
stated by U. S. President James Monroe 
(1817-25). Sometimes the Doctrine is 
shrunk to mean little more than that the 
U. S. will attempt to discourage European 
intermeddling in Latin America. Occa- 
sionally it is stretched to cover U. S. inter- 
meddling in Latin America of a sort which 
Europeans call ‘frankly imperialistic.” 

No one really knows what the Monroe 
Doctrine means, but anyone may read 
what President Monroe said: 

“. . . The occasion [is now] judged 
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proper for asserting, as a principle, in 
which the right and interests of the 
United States are involved, that the 
American continents, by the free and 
independent condition which they 
have assumed and maintain, are hence- 
forth not to be considered as subjects 
for future colonization by any Euro- 
pean power... .” 

“We owe it, therefore, to candor 
and to the amicable relations existing 
between the United States and those 
powers to declare that we should con- 
sider any attempt on their part to ex- 
tend their system to any portion of 
this hemisphere as dangerous to our 
peace and safety. . . .” 

Under these circumstances the League 
Council had to weasel, did. Presiding Finn 
Hjalmar Procopé refused to allow Costa 
Rica’s question to come up for considera- 
tion in open Council, but easily obtained 
the endorsements of his colleagues for a 
confidential note to Costa Rica which he 
personally concocted. This epistle, while 
neither defining nor interpreting the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, felicitated Costa Rica in 
glowing terms, and suavely referred her 
to the U. S. State Department for further 
information. 

New Fishbowl. Up to last week the 
Council had always sat in a small, glass 
enclosed room, scurrilously famed as “The 
Goldfish Bowl.” Originally the “bowl” was 
the conservatory of an old hotel, which 
hotel is now the musty Secretariat of the 
League of Nations. During the Summer 
the old “Fishbowl” was demolished and a 
new once, twice as large, built at a cost of 
$15,000. 

The Diplomatic Gold Fish, still glass 
enclosed, now sit upon a dais, exposed to 
the pitiless peering of visitors and corre- 
spondents comfortably seated throughout 
the “bowl.” 

Old Woman. All prospect that a new 
$4,000,000 League Secretariat may be 
built, as planned (True, March 19), has 
been temporarily blocked by one old Eng- 
lishwoman. She, Mrs. Barton, widow of a 
British consul, owns a wedge of property, 
cutting straight across the approved 
League site. Mrs. Barton, 79, refuses to 
sell. Gossip has it that two of her grand- 
parents died on the further side of go. 

Potent Absentees. The Council made 
no more than a pretense of doing business, 
last week, because two members of the 
Anglo-Franco-German “Big Three” were 
absent. Great Britain was represented not 
by famed be-monacled Foreign Secretary 
Sir Austen Chamberlain (See Great Brit- 
ain, Sick Minister), but by that garru- 
lous imperialist Baron Cushendun (Time, 
April 2). France was able to send her 
astute, shaggy, sleepy-eyed Foreign Minis- 
ter, Aristide Briand, as usual. Germany 
was represented not by her foremost poli- 
tician and veteran Foreign Minister, Dr. 
Gustav Stresemann, but by her new So- 
cialist Prime Minister, Herr Hermann 
Miiller (Time, June 25). 


Other Prime Ministers present were: 
smart, florid, Hale-Fellow, William Lyon 
Mackenzie King (Canada); spry, white- 
whiskered Eleutherios Venizelos (Greece) ; 
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tall stoop-shouldered beak-nosed Mer. 
Ignaz Seipl (Austria) ; Scandinavian Spell- 
binder Johan Ludwig Mowinckel (Nor- 
way). 

Muller’s Purpose. The appearance of 
Herr Miiller for Germany, instead of Dr. 
Stresemann, was due to a seldom men- 
tioned but important fact. Prime Minister 
Miiller is the first Socialist to head the 
German Cabinet i: many a year, and the 
one issue on which he can appeal to both 
his own supporters and the more conserva- 
tive parties of Germany is Evacuation of 
the Khineland. 

By bustling off to the League and per- 
sonally agitating for a 100% German 
Rhineland, Herr Miiller unquestionably 
hoped to gain kudos at home. Since Dr. 
Stresemann has kudos to spare and is still 
troubled by his kidneys (Time, May 28 
et seq.) he did not mind staying away. 

Dr. Miiller’s speech loomed as the chief 
object of expectancy as Delegates to the 
League Assembly began to pour into 
Geneva for their forthcoming session. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Sick Secretary 

Last week a distinguished looking gentle- 
man boarded the liner Orcoma at Liver- 
pool. He was carried on board in a wheel- 
chair. 

There were deep lines in his face, and 
because of neuritis he carried his left arm 
in a sling. He was accompanied by his 
wife, who is one of Europe’s most charm- 
ing diplomatic hostesses, his daughter 
Diane, and his younger son, Lawrence. 

He was British Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
convalescing from bronchial pneumonia. 

With Sir Austen & Family sailed a valet, 
a detective and one Anne Strachey (Diane 
Chamberlain’s companion). They were 
en route for California and Canada, via 
the Panama Canal. 

As the Orcoma paused at the Spanish 
harbor of Santander, Alfonso XIII, King 
ot Spain, came aboard, exchanged greet- 
ings with the sick secretary who was 
barely able to rise from his bed chair. 


FRANCE 
Mighty Dead 

The militant glory of France may be 
summed up, today, in a pyramid of six 
great names: 

Foch 
Petain Lyautey 
Joffre Franchet d’Esperey Fayolle 

These heroes of the War, and these 
alone, received the gold-starred baton of 
a Marshal of France. 

Last fortnight the right-hand corner- 
stone of the pyramid of names, Fayolle, 
was knocked out by Death (Tre, Sept. 
3). 

Last week the dead Marshal, Marie 
Emile Fayolle, 76, was interred at Paris 
with greater pomp than has been accorded 
any Frenchman since the Unknown 
Soldier was laid beneath the Arc de 
Triomphe. 

In the mourning procession paced the 
battle charger of Marshal Fayolle, with 
bridle down and empty boots reversed in 


stirrups. Ten officers followed, bearing 
on velvet cushions the Marshal’s baton, 





JosEPH PETAIN 
. Stopped a prince called “Rat Face.” 


sword and blazing decorations seem ngly 
numberless. 

Nobly borne upon a rumbling gun 
carriage came the coffin of Fayolle, he 
who succeeded Petain and held Verdun 
through the dire summer of 1917. Like 
most of the French Marshals, he was once 
a Professor at the Ecole de Guerre; and 
time has vindicated his numerous original 
doctrines de la concentration des feux et 
des moyens (theories of laying down a 
barrage). 

Behind the coffin walked Prime Min- 
ister Raymond Poincaré and Marshals 





Lovis HuBERT GONZALVE LYAUTEY 
The robber rabble ran. 


Foch, Petain, Lyautey, Franchet 
d'Esperey. 
Where then was Joffre, the joviai, the 


well beloved? Good “Papa” Joffre an- 


nounced through his onetime aide-de- 
camp, Colonel Fadry, that, at the age of 
76, he did not feel equal to a two-mile 
walk. The end of the walk was the Crypt 
of Honor at the famed Hotel des In- 
valides, near the great, domed, imperial 
tomb of THE CORSICAN. 

In that place of transcendent glory, 
there seemed to stand, last week, merely 
four old men: Foch, 76; Lyautey, 73; 
Pétain, 72; Franchet d’Esperey, 72. 

Ferdinand Foch was early nicknamed 
the “man of geometrical mind,” later the 
“man of will,” lastly the “Man of Vic- 
tory.” As the first he was Chief of the 
Ecole de Guerre; as the second a General 
of brilliant, pitiless strategy; and at last 
he became the Generalissimo of half the 
World. Of all the Marshals of France 
Foch is the most keenly intellectual. 


Joseph Jacques Cesaire Joffre is the 
“Thick-Headed Marshal,” if his many 
savage critics are to be believed. They 
concede that his phlegmatic refusal to be 
defeated at the Marne (after appalling 
losses) saved Paris. But they blame him 
for the still more titanic losses suffered 
by the Allies in their failure to push 
through the great Offensive of the Somme. 

Placid “Papa” Joffre is even now dictat- 
ing his vindication, his book—and 
promises to spare no critic. 


Louis Hubert Gonzalve Lyautey is 
the “Moroccan Marshal.” He was born 
in France but his spurs and his glory were 
won on the other side of the Mediterra- 
nean, in French Morocco. As High Com- 
missioner and Resident General almost 
continuously from 1912 to 1925, he paci- 
fied a robber rabble, waged reforms as 
well as war, organized a stable govern- 
ment, and laid the sure foundations of a 
great colonial and commercial future. 

When the time came to oust Joffre, in 
1917, Lyautey was briefly recalled to 
Paris for the job. His great prestige 
enabled him, when appointed War Min- 
ister by Prime Minister Aristide Briand, 
to abolish the office of Commander-in- 
Chief and Adviser to the Cabinet then 
held by Joffre—on the announced ground 
that it trespassed upon his (Lyautey’s) 
War Ministry! Within three months 
Lyautey was back in his beloved Morocco, 
laden with the gratitude of Paris politi- 
cians. 

Henri Philippe Benoni Omer 
Joseph Petain was a mere colonel in 
1914. His dashing valor and the fact 
that his men broke the German line briefly 
at Arras, in 1915, brought him _prodi- 
giously swift promotion. In 1916 he was 
chosen to hold Verdun against the German 
Crown Prince. 

People who think of H. R. H. Wilhelm 
as a mere “Rat Face” should recall that 
he edvanced upon Verdun with the minds 
of Germania’s best generals and the might 
of her sturdiest shock troops. 

On the eve of battle Pétain’s chauffeur 
lost his way and blundered into a snow- 
drift. Next day the French commander 
felt queer and his doctor said, “Pneu- 
monia.” Promptly the man of medicine 
was told to keep his mouth shut. History 
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will record that General Pétain was a sick 
man during the first five days of battle. 
France has forgiven his rash concealment 
of his illness, because, and solely because, 
the Crown Prince did not break through. 

Louis Franchet d’Esperey might be 
called the “Marshal Nobody Knows— 
Outside of France.” 

Citizens of the U. S. ought to scratch 
their heads and remember that Franchet 
d’Esperey broke and shattered Bulgaria 
in 1918. He also captured the most bril- 
liant German Feldmarschall, August von 
Mackensen, who, not long previously, 
had whipped Rumania to her knees. 


——— 


<7, 


Death of Bokanowski 


“Journalists insinuate that I never fly 
because I am unwilling to risk my life. 
You see that an air voyage has no ter- 
rors for me.” 

Thus, spoke one day last week M. 
Maurice Bokanowski, Minister of Com- 
merce and Aviation, director of the Postal 
Service. A few minutes later he stepped 
into an airplane which rose unsteadily to 
an altitude of 300 feet. Suddenly a sheet 
of flame shot from the motor. The plane 
crashed down in flames. Two hours later 
M. Bokanowski’s body was extricated 
from the twisted steel. 

Newspapermen, awkward and embar- 
rassed, informed Mme. Bokanowski, who 
was playing golf just outside Paris at the 
time of the accident. 

Twice Maurice Bokanowski had cheated 
Death. During the War he served as 
a lieutenant, received a _ thought-to-be 
mortal wound, recovered. Later, in 1916 
while he was crossing the Mediterranean 
on the Provence, she was torpedoed. For 
ten hours he clung to a bit of wreckage. 
Finally he was rescued by a lifeboat. 

The day before his death M. Bokanow- 
ski lunched with Prime Minister Ray- 
mond Poincaré and the whole cabinet. 
The occasion was festive. M. Poincaré 
was celebrating the cabinet’s second anni- 
versary. Simultaneously was celebrated 
M. Bokanowski’s 49th birthday. 

Maurice Bokanowski was born in 
Havre, but spent his childhood in Toulon, 
French naval base, where his father made 
a fortune in department stores. Admitted 
to the bar when comparatively young he 
soon became one of the most brilliant, 
popular and highly feed lawyers in Paris. 
Originally of radical sympathies he be- 
came more and more conservative. His 
career in many respects was not unlike 
that of ex-Secretary of Commerce Her- 
bert Hoover. Grateful Parisians will re- 
member him as the man who modernized 
their sadly inefficient telephone system. 

France will remember him as a close 
friend of Raymond Poincaré and one of 
her most sound financial organizers. 


BELGIUM 


Touches! 

“Mais! Qwils sont touchés par le 
soleil!” Thus cried admiring Belgians to 
one another, last week, as they welcomed 
home to Brussels beloved King Albert and 








CAPTAIN FRANCESCO TARABOTH 


He is fascinating. 
(See col. 3) 


Queen Elizabeth, who have just toured 
the Belgian Congo (Time, Aug. 6). 

Their Majesties were indeed touchés 
(tanned) by the blazing Afric Sun. 

They have soared in throbbing airplanes 
more than 1,500 miles over Congo swamps, 
diamond mines, cannibals, palm oil fac- 
tories, pigmies, ivory hunters, and savage, 
slimy, man-eating crocodiles. Also Their 
Majesties sailed a thousand miles down 
the mighty River Congo (larger than any 
other except the Amazon). By way of 
climax, they skirted the edge of the Great 
Pigmy Forest, one of the gruesome won- 
ders of the world. Appalling, it is a place 
from which dense, choking creepers and 
great trees shut out the sun. In the gloom 
spiteful brown pigmies plant poisoned 
stakes and shoot poisoned arrows, to keep 
out both white men and black. 

Only one scandal disturbed the Royal 
homecoming. Crown Princess Astrid of 
the Belgians, Their Majesties’ Swedish 
daughter-in-law, was flayed last week, by 
a fanatically Roman Catholic news organ, 
Le Vingtieme Siécle. Wrote its Priest- 
Editor: “A recent photograph of Her 
Royal Highness shows her seated, with the 
skirt somewhat above the knees. The radi- 
ant beauty of the Princess aroused suf- 
ficient admiration in itself without the 
addition of such a piece of trivial daring. 
The example coming from the throne, or 
even the steps of the throne, is the most 
substantial bar that can be opposed to 
shameless fashions.” 


GERMANY 
Hindenburg’s Man 


A slim, excited equerry climbed and 
scrambled to reach Old Paul von Hinden- 
burg, who was hunting chamois, last week, 
high in the Bavarian Alps. Panting, the 
equerry snapped to a flushed salute before 
the President of Germany, and held out a 
telegram. “Urgent! Herr Reichs Prasi- 
dent!” he gasped. 

Fumbling with old fingers the President 


unfolded the telegram. “. .. MUR- 
DERED. .. .” he read, and then a name, 
“|... TSCHIRPE. .. .”—the name of 


an old soldier, servitor, friend. 

When he looked up from the telegram, 
the President seemed to become Feld- 
marschall as of old. Curt orders fired 
rapidly at the equerry replaced the ponder- 
ous, civilian manner of Old Paul von 
Hindenburg. The murdered man had been 
his personal military servant throughout 
the War, and long previous. Master and 
servant were born on the same day—four 
score years ago. They grew up together in 
the army of Imperial Germany. As Presi- 
dent of the Republic, Great Paul von 
Hindenburg remembered his poor old 
friend every year with a gift of money, on 
their joint birthdays. 

The telegram told meagerly that both 
Servitor Tschirpe and his wife (also old) 
had been murdered, at Leuthen, near 
Sagan in Silesia. Soon the curtly ordered 
equerry panted and scrambled down with 
a presidential telegram which took auto- 
matic priority cver every other message 
on the wires between Bavaria and Silesia. 

Jumpy police officials read the demand 
of Hindenburg for action, justice. They 
acted. Soon Silesia breathed easier at the 
arrest of a notoriously vicious and possibly 
lunatic youth, who, the pouncing police 
charged, had murdered Herr und Frau 
Tschirpe—though no theory as to why he 
should have done so was announced last 
week. 

Old Paul von Hindenburg seemed satis- 
fied, resumed his chamois kill. 


ITALY 
Top Deck Pool 


Augustus was the first and greatest Em- 
peror of Rome (63 B.c.-A.D. 14). He 
gave the world the adjective “august.” It 
reflected his Majesty, Serenity, Power. 
Therefore Signor Benito Mussolini re- 
cently causcd the newest and largest mo- 
tor ship in the world to be christened 
Augustus. 

She came steaming across from Genoa 
to New York, last week, on her maiden 
New York voyage. She is 100% “made in 
Italy.” Ji Duce saw to that. She has the 
Majesty of 33,000 tons, the Serenity of 
four giant silent Diesel Engines, and she 
has Power, 28,000 horse power. 

A certain Miss Louise Moore, 42, of 
Manhattan, furnished peculiar proof, last 
week, of the extreme spaciousness and lux- 
ury of the Augustus. Miss Moore occupied 
with a Miss Goebel one of the de luxe 
cabins. It had windows, not portholes. 
Miss Moore leaned out of her spacious 
window to enjoy the night breeze, leaned 
further, fell out and overboard. 

Captain Francesco Taraboth of the Au- 
gustus thus had an almost unprecedented 
opportunity to show his metal. He is the 
new Commodore of the N. G. I.* Line. 
He is new on the Manhattan route. Until 
last week he had been engaged in taking 
poor Italians to South America, bringing 
rich Argentines to Europe. Commodore 
Taraboth is lithe, slender, quick, with 


*Navigazione Générale Italiana, 
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pointed mustachios fascinating to Signoras. 
He did all he could, all anyone could, to 
save Miss Moore. 

Click! The automatic life-belt release 
on the Captain’s bridge hurled a belt, 
coated with luminous paint, into the dark- 
ness. Click! The Captain’s controller 
whirled from Full Speed Ahead to Full 
Speed Astern. Twenty-eight thousand 
figurative horses stopped galloping for- 
ward, galloped backward. Click, click, 
click! The powerful searchlights of the 
Augustus were switched on; and, as she 
stopped, lifeboats were lowered from 
whirring davits. 

Two hours. Then the Augustus steamed 
on. None doubted that Miss Louise Moore 
had drowned instanter. But 17 hours later, 
the Italian merchant vessel Capo Nord 
came. wallowing after the Augustus into the 
vicinity where the tragedy occurred. A 
lookout peering from the Capo Nord’s 
mast saw or thought he saw a woman float- 
ing. Whatever the lookout saw vanished 
before the Capo Nord could be stopped. 
Search again proved fruitless. The lookout 
said: “I distinctly saw a bobbed-haired 
woman in a pink garment.” 

Connoisseurs who inspected the Augus- 
tus when she docked found her interior 
decoration rather commonplacely Italian, 
in Renaissance and various provincial 
styles. The Augustus has not the vast, 
gloomy, cathedral splendor of the Roma, 
her sister ship (in hull dimensions only). 
The Augustus has not the rampant, 
modernist decoré of the new Saturnia, a 
rival Italian motor ship of the Cosulich 
Line. 

But the Ancient Roman Emperor Au- 
gustus, a great bath lover, would have 
joyed to behold the swimming pool on his 
namesake ship. It is on the top deck, 
under the sunshine, where it ought to be. 
All other big ship pools are many decks 
down, steamy, stuffy. 


AUSTRIA 


Smart Mutter 


Candidate Smith in an orphan. 

So is Candidate Hoover. 

So is President Calvin Coolidge. Indeed 
Death has taken most parents of living 
Presidents. Singularly blessed, therefore, 
is 70-year-old President Michael Hainisch 
of Austria—for last week a movement to 
re-elect him for a third term was set on 
foot by his Mother. 

Her age: four score and nine. 


Frau und Mutter Marianne Hainisch is 
no enfeebled wraith, no sit-by-the-stone, 
no knitter. She continues a leader of 
Austria’s Feminist Party. She was on an 
educational lecture tour through the Aus- 
trian provinces last week. Attentive audi- 
ences heard neither quavering nor cack- 
ling. Responsible correspondents cabled 
that the voice of Frau und Mutter Hain- 
isch is clear, resonant, persuasive. 

At the close of each of her lectures she 
added a quiet, candid little speech, saying 
that her son has been a good president 
during his two four-year terms, and that 


she believes the Austrian statute against 
third terms ought to be waived by Parlia- 
ment in his favor. 


Unorphaned President Hainisch of Aus- 
tria has not yet personally announced that 








© Wide World 
Austria’s Frau & MUTTER 
. is not content with a two-time. 


he will run again. Rival candidates in the 
offing are Professor Dr. Clemens Pirquet, 
famed children’s specialist, and Professor 
Richard Wettstein, distinguished scientist. 

As every Austrian knows, the possibility 
of becoming President is this year denied* 
in Austria to all politicians. No Smith, 
Hoover, Roosevelt or Lincoln could be- 
come President of the Austrian Republic. 

Next December a National Council, 
composed of members of both houses of 
the Austrian Parliament will quietly elect 
a President. His duties are only by cour- 
tesy executive. The acting Chief Execu- 
tive is the Prime Minister (Monsignor 
Ignaz Seipel). 

Good President Hainisch, snowy of 
beard, kindly of eye, fancier of prize cows 
(Time, April 2) has little to do except sign 
bills and graciously conduct state func- 
tions. In bygone years Frau und Mutter 
Hainisch, spouse of a potent industrialist, 
vigorously directed her son’s education at 
Leipzig and his subsequent career in the 
courtly civil service of Franz Josef, Aus- 
trian Emperor, Hungarian King. But, in 
order that her son might have two strings 
to his bow, wise Mutter Hainisch encour- 
aged her Michael to become the erudite 
and scholarly writer of some 25 volumes 
on sociology, finance, colonization, eth- 
nology, migration, marriage, and political 
and social science. Though President 
Hainisch’s hobby is milk cows, he is even 
now industriously and perhaps dutifully at 
work upon a new tome, to be entitled The 
Theory of Competition. Austrians acclaim 
him the smart son of a smart mutter. 


*By a working agreement between the numer- 
ous and closely interbalanced political factions. 


ALBANIA 
Koran &Bible 


One day last week Albanians woke up 
in a republic, as usual; but before noon 
they were shouting “Long Live our King!” 

The King was Ahmed Bey Zogu who 
the day before had been President. A 
salvo of 101 guns was prelude to the coro- 
nation ceremonies. Lusty cheers greeted 
Ahmed Zogu as he later rode in state over 
the narrow streets of Tirana, Albania’s 
dirty capital, which sweltered, as usual, 
under a bright hot sun. 

Zogu took the title “King of Albanians.” 
This was not calculated to please Jugo- 
slavia, just to the north of Albania, be- 
cause within Jugoslavia boundaries dwell 
500,000 Albanians. 

When Zogu, a Mohammedan, took his 
coronation oath, he swore on both a Koran 
and a Bible. Observers saw in this an 
indication that he had not given up his 
reported desire to marry the Princess 
Giovanna of Italy. Signor Benito Mus- 
solini is reported to desire the union. But 
King Vittorio Emanuele, Princess Gio- 
vanna’s Roman Catholic father, objects. 


AFGHANISTAN 
Patriarchs in Pants 


In the King’s name: 


Pants 
Shirts 
Cravats 
Coats 
Shaves 

Such was the gist of a Royal Decree at 
which robed and bearded members of Af- 
ghanistan’s Parliament trembled, submis- 
sive but indignant. Meekly they obeyed. 
Seven hundred strong they marched 
through the Capital City of Kabul to the 
Great Bazaar. There, by the generosity of 
alert, up-to-date King Amanullah of Af- 
ghanistan, they were assisted into pants, 
buttoned into shirts, tied with cravats and 
hustled into coats. All these garments, cut 
after modes observed by King Amanullah 
on his recent tour of Europe (Time, Jan. 
23 to June 4), had been made by Afghan 
needlemen from native approximations to 
suitings and shirtings. Remained only the 
titanic project of clipping, shaving. 

At this crucial point several of the 
patriarchs in pants positively refused to be 
shaved. They pointed out that the Koran 
enjoins all Moslems to go bearded and 
turbaned, like the True Prophet. Enough 
to have transgressed the first of these com- 
mandments! By the Beard of the Prophet 
they swore they would not be shaved! 

When tidings of insubordination came 
to King Amanullah, he acted with wily 
moderation. In the King’s name it was 
shortly proclaimed that only those who 
especially desired the favor of His Majesty 
need shave. When Parliament assembled 
most chins were nude. 

Suavely King Amanullah addressed the 
700. A despot, he can charm with honeyed 
words. He did. Perspiring patriarchs 
ceased to wriggle in their pants, suc- 
cumbed to royal blandishments, beamed 
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when King Amanullah implied that their 
high destiny is to make Afghanistan pants- 
conscious. 

Later at a Grand Féte in the gardens of 
His Majesty’s palace, a special detachment 
of police gently prodded stray Parlia- 
mentarians who forgot that they were not 
robed and proceeded to squat upon the 
ground, though chairs abounded. 


PALESTINE 
Daily Bread 


There are those who earn their daily 
bread by being beggars. Visitors to Pales- 
tine remember particularly the beggars 
who cluster by the old Wailing Wall in 
Jerusalem. 

Last week newsgatherers had it that the 
Palestine Government intended prohibiting 
begging in the Holy City. Thus might the 
beggars’ daily bread be made difficult to 
obtain. 

The daily bread of Jerusalem lost flavor 
last week, when bakers went on strike to 
reduce their working hours. 

News of the beggars’ dilemma, the bak- 
ers’ strike, was partly disseminated by 
the Davar, Hebrew labor daily, which last 
week was given a linotype machine, 
equipped to compose in Hebrew and Eng- 
lish, by the National Labor Committee for 
the Organized Jewish Workers in Palestine, 
headquarters in New York City. 


MEXICO 


“Most Solemn Hour!” 


Mexicans were among those puzzled 
when a certain President said: “I do not 
choose. . . .” 

President Plutarco Elias Calles of 
Mexico said last week: 

“I have decided to declare in solemnity 
and with such clearness that my words 
may not be misinterpreted, that I shall 
not seek the prolongation of my term, 
either by accepting prorogue of office or 
by accepting the appointment of Pro- 
visional President. ... Never for any 
reason or under any circumstances shall 
I return to the Presidency. 

“This does not mean the remotest in- 
tention on my part of abandoning civic 
duties nor retirement from the life of 
struggle and responsibility which are the 
lot ef every soldier. I know there are 
plenty of situations in the military, ad- 
ministrative, political, or civic field which 
I can occupy and which no matter how 
modest they may seem in comparison with 
the Presidency I now hold . . . could give 
me opportunity to discharge my duties 
as a man of the revolution.”* 

The speech of President Plutarce Elias 
Calles was delivered before the Congress 
of Mexico, in the presence of 22 Divisional 
Generals, 16 Governors of Mexican States 
and the Diplomatic Corps. Not since the 
glamorous days of Dictator Porfirio Diaz 
has Mexico City been the scene of a 
spectacle so imposing and resplendent. 

The Congress had met to deal with the 





*Sons of the Mexican Revolution (against 
Spain) are of course quite as respectable, in 
Mexico, as are Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution (against Britain), 
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Kinc AMANULLAH 


. insisted on pants. 
(See p. 17) 

grave crisis resulting from the recent 
assassination of President-Elect Alvaro 
Obregon (TiME, July 30). Until President 
Calles mounted the Tribune and began his 
5,000-word address, Mexicans were half 
persuaded that he would attempt to suc- 
ceed himself as President, though Mexico’s 
Constitution forbids. 

Calles has been called a Dictator, as was 
Obregon, as have been most Presidents of 
Mexico. Therefore the Nation was moved 
in the very depths of its emotional being, 
last week, when President’ Galles said: 
“For the first time in Mexican history 
the Republic faces a situation whose domi- 
nant note is the lack of a leader of military 
power. . . . This is the most solemn hour 
of our national life... . I consider it 
necessary that we pass from a system of 
government by one man to a government 
of institutions. . . . It is useless to seek 
an outstanding or dictatorial person. May 
I say there are none! ... 

“Tt is no longer the man but the exalta- 
tion of the Jaw that must be our source 
of strength. ...I need not say that I 
should not advise legality for legality’s 
sake, forgetful of the national needs or 
the real condition of the country.” Presi- 
dent Calles then indicated that he advises 
the Jegal election to Congress, without ob- 
struction from the party in power, of 
representatives of all opposition factions— 
a thing unheard of up to now in Mexico. 
“My advice,” he continued, “is based on 
my conviction that admitting into Con- 
gress representatives from reactionary 
groups, even from clerical reactionaries 
should not alarm true revolutionaries,* 
because if we all have faith, as I have, 
that our new ideas are now shared by the 
great majority of the Mexican people 

. . then we must know that the electoral 


*i.e. Sons of the Mexican Revolution. 


districts in which political or clerical re- 
actionaries might obtain a victory over 
men representing the advanced social 
movement in Mexico must be for a long 
time to come in the minority.” 

Having thus arrived at a burning issue 
—the struggle between the Mexican State 
and the Roman Catholic Hierarchy in 
Mexico—President Calles said: 

“The rebellion of the Roman Catholic 
clergy against the laws established in the 
matter of religion continues, and because 
of this the executive has dictated measures 
necessary to enforce compliance with these 
laws. As the clergymen of the creeds 
other than the Roman Catholics have sub- 
mitted to these laws during the year of 
1927, permission for the establishment of 
six Protestant churches has been granted, 
and in 1928 nine similar permits have been 
issued. Likewise, in accordance with the 
laws, permits have been granted to the 
clergymen of American and other nation- 
alities, allowing them to conduct their 
religious teachings for six years, during 
which period, as the law specifies, they are 
to train clergymen of the Mexican nation- 
ality to replace them. 

“The clerical propaganda outside the 
country [has] assumed virulent propor- 
tions, worst in the United States, Italy, 
Brazil, Colombia, Germany, Peru, Bel- 
gium, Chile, Holland, Spain, Argentina, 
Uruguay and England. 

“Unfortunately in Italy such activities 
trespassed all limits of prudence to a point 
where relations between the two govern- 
ments [Italy and Mexico] suffered serious 
disturbance which may grow worse.” 

In conclusion the President called upon 
all present—specifically upon the Divi- 
sional Generals and the Governors—to co- 
operate in the disinterested choice of a 
provisional president ad interim, and to 
facilitate the legal election of a candidate 
to replace assassinated President-Elect 
Obregon. Senor Calles retires from office 
on Dec. 1, 1928. 

The Congress, after receiving the Presi- 
dent’s great and inspiring address with 
cheers, heard from Speaker of the House 
Colonel Ricardo Topete who is also leader 
of the Majority or Obregonista Party, a 
crisp declaration that the Party pledges 
itself to follow the advice and program 
laid down by Plutarco Elias Calles. 


CHINA 
Fat Grasshoppers 

The dread, slow-spreading famine in 
Shantung and adjoining provinces (TIME, 
Feb. 6) had pushed 150,000 Chinese to the 
brink of Death, last week, put 300,000 into 
a condition of “agonizing starvation,” and 
rendered 1,000,000 stomachs light if not 
quite ‘empty. 

These figures, approximate, were issued 
by Manhattan’s China Famine Relief Fund 
Committee, plus the warning that contribu- 
tions must be made soon or too late.. 

Secretary Earl Baker, of the Commit- 
tee, cabled from Shanghai, last week, that 
the myriads of grasshoppers which par- 
tially caused the famine by devouring 
crops are now being devoured in turn by 
famished humans. Fat grasshoppers are 
fought for. 
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THE PLACE WHERE YOU 


SPEND MOST TIME 


SHOULD BE 
THE PLACE WHERE YOU 


ARE MOST COMFORTABLE 


O MEN who sit in Aluminum Office Chairs 


“four o’clock fatigue” is unknown. 







These chairs are supremely comfortable . . . 
built to fit the body and properly distribute 
its weight. 








They are free from the annoying squeaks and 
groans that come from dried out joints and 
loosened dowels. For Aluminum Chairs are 
welded into one piece . . . as permanent and 
lasting as the marvelous metal from which they 


are made. 









They are beautiful. Graceful of line, strong, 
massive ... yet unbelievably light. 






They are upholstered in rich leather and ex- 
quisitely finished ...... in flat enamel colors 
or in natural wood ... to meet the decorative 
motif of every office. 







If you think of furnishing a new office, or 
refurnishing your present one, and would like 
it to reflect the true spirit of modern efficiency, 
let us send you the booklet, “Distinctive Alu- 
minum Furniture for the Office.” Here you 
will find Aluminum office chairs of various 
types visualized . . . and described in detail. 











Aluminum Company of America 
2400 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Offices in 19 Principal American Cities 


ALUMINUM 
OFFICE CHAIRS 
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THEATRE 


New Plays in Manhattan 


Ringside. The writing of “racket” 
plays has become a racket in itself. This 
play, the latest in the Fight Game series, 
improves on many of its predecessors by 
furnishing a complete set of characters of 
its own instead of “ad-libbing” from the 
newspapers. The square jawed hero, for 
example, is a lightweight instead of the 
usual heavyweight. He is not a facsimile 
ot Benny Leonard, Sammy Mandell or 
any other celebrity. He is simply Bobby 
Murray, a type instead of a borrowed 
headline. Actor Richard Taber makes the 
part into a distinct, albeit dull personality. 
Actor John Meehan does even better, 
much better, as Peter Murray, iron-grey 
manager-father. 

The plot consists of Father Murray’s 
struggle to keep Son Murray from “throw- 
ing” the championship for the sake of an 
expert brunette (Actress Suzanne Cau- 
baye) who gets her orders from a master- 
minded nightclub gangster (Actor Robert 
Gleckler of Broadway fame). Father Mur- 
ray has the assistance of an Honest Home 
Girl (Actress Harriet MacGibbon) and a 
High-Minded Sportswriter. 

As in all such pieces nowadays, the fight- 
talk, crook-talk and woman-talk is enter- 
taining and inoffensive because it seems 
to come from the interstices, rather than 
the undercrust of contemporary society. 

The action lolls a bit at first but is sped 
up handsomely before the finish by a 
shooting and a whacking good imitation of 
a prizefight. The play is the work of Ed- 
ward E. Paramore, Hyaat Daab, and 
George Abbott, an able and versatile trio. 
At the first night Tex Rickard was found 
babbling enthusiastically in the lobby 
which produced a rumor to the effect that 
he was backing the show.* Right beside 
Ringside will open The Big Fight, starring 
Tex Rickard’s onetime breadwinner, Jack 
Dempsey, et ux.; thus providing theatre- 
goers with an example of dramatic coin- 
cidence and the opportunity to show 
whether they prefer a good approximation 
to the real thing. 

Se 


Gentlemen of the Press. The second 
newspaper play to arrive in town this 
season was immediately subjected to a 
‘comparison with the first, The Front Page, 
which did not thereby lose its position as 
a headliner. The comparison, though, was 
interesting for it proved that truth, 
stranger than fiction, is not as exciting 
when placed upon the stage. Gentlemen 
of the Press lacks the hectic, unreal, melo- 
dramatic turbulence of the Hecht-Mac- 
Arthur piece and insomuch it is a more 
true and a less compelling drama. Ward 
Morehouse of the dramatic page of the 
New York Sun wrote it; he should and 
does know city rooms such as the one in 
a corner of which his play begins and ends. 

It begins when Wick Snell, a laconic 
newshawk, leaves his job to become a press 
agent. The next act discovers Public 





*Tex Rickard was offered an interest in Abie’s 
Irish Rose for $7,500. His refusal to partici- 
pate in this venture, which would have made him 
more money than any three of his prizefights, 
is said to have caused in him a desire to be the 
angel for some play. 


Relations Counsel Snell, in a chintz and 
mahogany suite, giving a party for the 
newspaper boys and abusing his employer. 
At the end of the play, he is back again in 
the city room with his feet on a desk and 
his snout in a telephone. A news rag, 
one gathers, is as inescapable as a winding 
sheet; the adherents of the prying pro- 
fession hate their task but they cannot 
leave it. 

Romance is braided into the plot, not 
too skillfully. The better moments are 
those in which reporters are talking about 
their jobs and their women, or pictured in 
their drinking or drunken moments. Of 
the reporters, Hugh O’Connell, who car- 
ried the green and flabby reporter’s bible 
across the stage in The Racket does the 
best drinking while John Cromwell hands 
in a properly languid sketch of the cheer- 
less, sardonic Wick Snell, who knows his 
business well enough to have an even more 
thorough detestation of the activities it 
reports. There was observed also in the 
play a crumpled fellow, who, on the oc- 
casions when he turned his front to the 
audience, generally had his mouth too full 
to talk. This mousy character was called 
Bellflower; actually he was Russel Crouse, 
columnist of the New York Evening Post, 
making his demure début on the stage. 
For the antics of Columnist Crouse all 
critics had a pretty word to say. Walter 
Winchell of the New York Evening 
Graphic called him SourCrouse while the 
Actor-Journalist’s wife, Alison Smith, able 
critic for the New York World, paid her 
husband the neatest compliment of all: 

“In the group of minor reporters one 
figure emerged as dimly familiar. The 
name, it seems is Crouse. He was greeted 
by a kindly burst of applause from a 
warm-hearted audience and he received at 
least one telegram from a former editor 
stating (we hope not ambiguously), ‘Your 
work was unbelievable.’ To this we may 
add that he gave the best back view of a 
city newsman ever presented in a ten-line 
part and in a five-minute big emotional 
scene with a ham sandwich.” 


—+— 


The Money Lender. When Major 
Luttrell died he was known to have left 
a fortune but none knew how he, once so 
impecunious he had to leave the Army, 
had amassed £200,000 (convenient symbol 
for $1,000,000). When the will was read, 
the startling disclosure came. He had 
been a money-lender. Anonymously, it 
is true, but a money-lender nonetheless. 
As if that were not surprise enough, the 
will-reading ceremony brought out a twist 
in the Major’s character, which threatened 
to disrupt all. A condition of the will: 
to his daughter Lillian Luttrell he leaves 
the fortune, providing she marries Samuel 
Levi, his associate money-lender. Should 
she refuse to marry Levi, the fortune goes 
to Levi. Should he refuse to marry her, 
the fortune goes to her. Knowing not 
her father’s partner, she was amazed to 
find him a suave, handsome young Jew, 
not the portly, oppressive person she pic- 
tured. Marriage seemed not impossible. 
But Samuel loved his cousin Rachel, 
lovely Semite; Lillian loved Captain Yar- 
borough. The solution of these vexing 
problems is not in the tawdry fashion of 
Anne Nichols. Though the play be shot 
with abortive aphorism, it entertains. Roy 


Horniman wrote the piece. An anachro- 
nism: accents of the players include thick 
Yiddish, light Mayfair, stage English, un- 
aspirated Cockney, none of which sounded 
entirely authentic. 
— an 

‘Caravan. Anyone would have thought 
that this slow vehicle was a bandwagon 
instead of a gypsy’s wain, so pompously 
did it roll along and so bombastic were 
the sentiments delivered in it. What, one 
might ask, were the characters full of? 
They were full of fire and passion. Alza 
Gaudet, a girl, possessed such magnetism 
that four men made passes at her. One, 
a pimp, is carted off to jail; another is 
stabbed, the third one goes about other 
business. Even those who have never 
seen a romantic gypsy melodrama will be 
able to guess what the fourth suitor does. 


Eva the Fifth. In Centralia, Kan., 
Ed Bondell deserted his frayed and sorry 
troupe which specialized in Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. Little Eva tried to float the com- 
pany by marrying Newton Wampler, a 
bromidic individual who, though sus- 
pected of wealth, was ‘later bared as an 
undertaker. Simon Legree then had his 
turn as actor-manager; he scored a smash 
and won little Eva back from the morti- 
cian. Kenyon Nicholson (The Barker) 
and John Golden (Lightnin’) wrote the 
sentimental trifle, in what were apparently 
their spare and certainly their odd mo- 
ments. Claiborne Foster was wasted in 
the leading role. 

— ee 


Best Plays in Manhattan 


SERIOUS 

Porcy—Negro players still militant in a 
relentless tragedy of the Charleston river- 
front (TrmE, Oct. 24). 

CoguettE—Helen Hayes, recently be- 
come Mrs. Charles MacArthur, still 
stressing the story of a luckless betrothal 
(Time, Nov. 21). 

STRANGE INTERLUDE— The Theatre 
Guild’s tireless mammoth cavorting seri- 
ously for September standees (Tre, Feb. 
13). 

FUNNY 

THE Royat Famrty—Continuous dis- 
turbances in a family of _ theatrical 
grandees (TIME, Jan. 9). 

THe BacHELOR FATHER—A libertine 
reaps his wild oats as gaily as he sowed 
them (Time, March 12). 

VoLtpone—Ben Jonson’s satiric story 
of a Venetian miser sumptuously staged 
by the Theatre Guild (True, April 23). 

BOTH OR NEITHER 

THE Triat oF Mary Ducan—A long, 
long trial, unravelling the story of a 
chorus girl who didn’t shoot the man who 
kept her (Time, Oct. 3). 

THE SiteENt HovsE—No longer, as 
described in advertisements, “a new 
mystery play” but still, what with yellow 
fiends and poison gas, a good one (Time, 
Feb. 20). 

THe Front Pace—Ben Hecht and 
Charles MacArthur’s scoop on the news- 
gathering racket (Tre, June 4, Aug. 27). 


MUSICAL 
Light lines, legs and lyrics: Good News, 
A Connecticut Yankee, Show Boat, Rain 
or Shine, Blackbirds of 1928, George 
White’s Scandals, Earl Carroll’s Vanities. 
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A FUNDAMENTAL change has 
taken place in the American people. They will not 
wait for anything. They have no patience with de- 
lay. “They want what they want when they want it” 
—in the words of the old song. 


And that change has created a new situation in 


merchandising. Merchants are buying hand-to- 
mouth. Wholesalers warehouse less and order 


oftener. They both expect the producer to have the _ 


goods handy, ready for quick delivery. 


Speed, then, is the essence of selling under the 
new conditions. Availability of the goods. Strategic 
centers of distribution — preferably branch manu- 
facturing plants—are essential. For the cancella- 
tions come to him whose goods arrive last. 

In the South—America’s fastest growing market— 
the logical, strategic location is Atlanta. Says the 


Cancellalions 6 come to ria whose goods arrive ray 






conservative Department of Commerce —“Atlanta 
is generally recognized as the principal headquar- 
ters city of this region.” More than 900 nationally 
known concerns have confirmed this judgment by 
investing millions here in branch equipment. 


And why? 


Transportation for one thing. 15 main railroad 
lines radiating from Distribution City to reach 
seventy million prosperous people within a day’s 
run. 

Production economy for another. Economies in 
labor, power, taxes, raw materials, building costs— 
and a host more that enable the Atlanta producer to 
go into market with a better price, and a better 
profit. 

Study the facts about Atlanta that apply to your 
business. They will be gathered especially for you, 
without charge or obligation, if you will write — 


INDUSTRIAL BUREAU, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Send for this 
Booklet! 


for your Southern 
branch. 








297 Chamber of Commerce Building 


Jndustrial Headquarters of the South.— 
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What 
ALHolyoke did 
you, too, can do 


‘ af 

CERTAINLY am glad 
that I answered your 
Speedwriting advertise- 
ment. I had never done 
any office work of any 
kind until I finished 
your Speedwriting 
Course. I picked up 
typing at night school, 
but did not feel 
capable of learning the 
conventional short- 4 
hand, so I enrolled for %& 
Speedwriting. In six 
weeks, I finished the 
Course and within a 
month had obtained a 
position at a 50% salary 
increase. Since then, 
during the past ten 
months, I have received é 
two further salary increases. I am certainly a Speed- 
writing booster.” 
ARTHUR L. HOLYOKE 

Garner-Devver Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


& salary raises 
in Eleven months 


What an achievement! A young, inex- 
perienced man, with only his grit and am- 
bition. Yet, after only 6 weeks of home 
study he got a position as shorthand writer 
in competition with experienced men and 
women, and within eleven months received 
three raises. Such a record could not have 
been made without “Speedwriting.” .. . 


The NEW Shorthand 


He learned shorthand in SIX WEEKS 
because Speedwriting, the NEW short- 
hand, is so astonishingly simple and easy. 
No strange signs and symbols to memorize. 
You use only the ordinary letters of the 
alphabet. 

Now, anyone can learn shorthand quickly 

. and fill a position which is well paid 
at the start and which offers exceptional op- 
portunities for quick advancement. Over 
50,000 Speedwriters already _ enrolled. 
Speedwriters are making good all over the 
country. Good salaries and promotion into 
secretarial and managerial positions. 


Earn $1,200 to $7,500 Per Year 


Executives agree that shorthand is the really sound 
foundation for success; the quick road to high salaries. 
We can tell you of scores of men and women who 
started with shorthand and quickly reached astonish- 
ing heights. 

If Arthur Holyoke and hundreds of others did it, 
surely YOU can. Don’t delay. Learn Speedwriting 
at once ... in your own home... 
fering with your present work. 

Pay While Learning. Only small, easy install- 
ments. Many have paid for their course in Speed- 
writing out of increased earnings. Send coupon for 
FREE book on Speedwriting and SpeedTY PING. 
Costs nothing to get details. It may change your 
whole life. Don’t wait. Send the coupon NOW! 


Speedwriting 


 ye"""| JUST TEAR OUT AND MAIL ae maar 
BRIEF ENGLISH SYSTEMS, INC. 

Dept. J15, 200 Madison Ave., New York City 
Send me the FREE book on Speedwriting and 
SpeedT Y PING. 
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Mosquito Killer 

Among unique new devices is the mos- 
quito killer invented by one L. A. Li 
Castre, Cleveland technician, and rigged 
up last week at Whitestone, mosquito- 
infested section of New York City. The 
bluish light of a mercury arc attracts the 
insects; a high frequency current flowing 
along the arc tube kills them. 

ee 

Zoo Vandals 


At the Bronx Zoo, New York, vandals 
last week committed wanton depredations 
upon the caged beasts there. They shot 
the only Arabian Dorcas gazelle in cap- 
tivity, a frail and beautiful animal. They 
threw stones at the only shoe-bill heron in 
the U. S. until they smashed its bill so 
badly that it could not eat and could 
scarcely breathe. They threw more stones 
at the sea lion until they blinded one of its 
eyes. Weirdest of the crimes was the dark 
attempt of a man to pull a cobra from its 
glass case by means of a cane and to carry 
it away in a violin case. Guards saw him; 
he ran _ booty-less. 


The shoe-bill heron injured at the Bronx 
Zoo is one of the most singular of all 
creatures. Five feet tall, grey, gaunt, 
spindly-legged, it lives naturally in the 
White Nile marshes. Its head is extraor- 
dinarily large, topped by a little curled 
tuft. The eyes scowl, when seen from the 
front, stare brightly in side aspect. Queer- 
est is its great bill, which clacks-clacks 
hollowly when the bird gapes or preens 
itself. That bill closely resembles a shoe 
(whence the popular name “shoe-bill’”) or 
the head of a whale (hence the scientific 
name Balaeniceps rex). 

—_ .&— 


Neon Light 


As with so many inventions the new 
neon gas-light signs now rapidly appearing 
in every large city of the world have 
aroused suspicion—that they gave out 
ultra-violet rays injurious to the eyes. In 
Buenos Aires one P. Satanowsky quieted 
fears by having assistants work in neon 
light several hours daily for several days. 
His conclusion, heard in the U. S. last 
week, was that the light is not injurious, 
that the glass of the tubes containing the 
neon gas absorbs all the ultra-violet light. 

ei a 


Weather & Crime 


In the discomfort of last week’s heat, 
the report on the relation between 
weather and crime, made by Dr. Edwin 
Grant Dexter, to the National Probation 
Society, received national attention. Dr. 
Dexter analyzed the 12-year police and 
weather statistics of New York and 
Denver. His conclusions: 

Misbehavior is less on calm days than 
on windy, because when weather is calm 
the air contains an excess of carbon diox- 
ide, which lessens vitality. 

Murders increase during dry and windy 
periods, because of the prevailing high 
electric potentiality of the atmosphere. 

In summer people are outdoors, have 
free opportunity to quarrel; commit acts 
of violence. In winter living becomes 


difficult; people steal and commit other 
acts against property. 

Above 85° F. people become 
lethargic to quarrel. 

Suicides are fewest in physically com- 
fortable weather. Most happen in May. 

An approaching storm excites some 


people to violence. 
meres 


too 


Lightning 

Alfred Lee Loomis, banker (Bonbright 
& Co.), electro-physicist (effects of high 
frequency sound waves) had as guest at 
his splendid private laboratory at Tuxedo 
Park, N. Y., Professor Charles Vernon 
Boys, British physicist who for 26 years 
has been trying to measure the duration 
of a lightning flash. His tool has been 
a camera with two lenses revolving on 
a disk. At Tuxedo Park he finally and 
happily measured a flash. It lasted one 
seven-thousandth of a second. 


a 
Ultra-Violet Glass 


To find the real value of ultra-violet 
glass and glass substitutes Dr. Janet How- 
ell Clark, 39, associate professor of physiol- 
ogy at Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene 
& Public Health, measured light all last 
March, April and May. The discoveries, 
published last fortnight, were surprising: 

The best ultra-violet glass, when a 
little old, lets only one third of the 
available ultra-violet sun rays pass 
through. (Manufacturers claim no 
more. ) 

The average amount of ultra-violet 
light in a 32-ft. room glazed with 
ultra-violet glass is only 1/600th of 
the noon-day’s sun. 

A person in such a room absorbs as 
much ultra-violet rays in ten hours as 
he would get outdoors in one minute. 
Therefore Dr. Clark decided and pro- 

claimed last fortnight. “This amount is ob- 
viously too small to be of any great value. 
Any child going out for recess or any ste- 
nographer going out to lunch will get more 
ultra-violet radiation than she could get 
all day behind a window of ultra-violet 
transmitting glass. So, although these ma- 
terials have an undoubted field of useful- 
ness in solariums, and probably in animal 
houses and zoos, it is unnecessary to put 
them in schools and offices where it would 
be cheaper and more efficient to send the 
individuals concerned out into the sunshine 
for a few minutes every day at noon.” 
—+ — 
Aerology 


A batch of small balloons was the most 
important baggage of three young Naval 
officers aboard the Shipping Board liner 
America when she left Manhattan for 
Cherbourg last week. All the journey 
across the Atlantic, and back to Manhat- 
tan, the young men are to blow up the 
balloons with gas and watch them float 
and bob away to the limit of their tethers. 
While aloft the balloons will indicate up- 
per air currents. When they are pulled 
back to the America’s deck, self-register- 
ing thermometers on some will show up- 
per air temperature variation. All the 
observations will provide facts for theses 
on hitherto incompletely known ocean 
aerology, which the three lieutenants will 
complete this autumn at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 
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For All the World— 


Norton Abrasives 





ome gent seat deen Norton abrasives, trade-marked Alundum and Crystolon, are 


sives and grinding play f 
in our life today is most made to meet the requirements of metal workers the world over. 


— rene gee Norton manufacturing facilities include bauxite mines in Arkansas, 
; electric furnaces at Niagara Falls, N. Y. and Chippawa, Canada, 


“The Age of Speed.” 
Suitable for meetings of gtinding wheel making plants in Worcester, Mass., Hamilton, 


civic clubs, engineer- Ontario, La Courneuve, France and Wesseling, Germany. 

ing societies, industrial i ‘ ; 

orgunigations. Loaned Norton grinding machines, floors, refractories and porous plates 
upon request. are produced in the home plant in Worcester. 


NORTON COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASS. 





Refractories~Floor 
and Stair Tiles 


Grinding Wheels 
Grinding Machines 








Library Bureau files and filing 
systems produce wanted papers 
quickly and with certainty. 





Baker-Vawter-Kalamazoo loose-leaf sys- 
tems are products of years of experience 
with accounting practice and its needs. 





a every point in the process of mak- 
ing and selling goods there is a need 

for records to control overhead. Wheth- 
er your business is a small machine shop 
or a gigantic industry, a retail shop or a 
large store, there is a Remington Rand 
machine, or plan, to save you cost and 
time ovethead in compiling these rec- 
ords and using them to reduce over- 
head. .. . Let Kardex Visible chart your 
purchases—let Remington and Dalton 
machines do your bookkeeping—have 
Powers machines control the payment 
of your laborers, have them analyze sta- 
tistical data of every kind with punched 
cards. Use Baker Vawter-Kalamazoo 


Loose-Leaf Systems for all other active 
records. Safeguard all these valuable 


eer rn enne 
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The Remington Accounting Machine 
is flexible. It adjusts itself to the 
needs of the business served. 


emington 


documents with Safe-Cabinet. Organize 
them with Library Bureau equipment. 
Then you will find these products help- 
ing you to push ahead to greater sales 
volume at a greater profit. ... The repu- 
tation and scope of Remington Rand 
products—the savings they effect in 
management—these are powerful ar- 
guments for standardization. ... It is 
your individual problem that Reming- 
ton Rand considers. The Remington 
Rand line is so varied that you are not 
asked to choose one method or one type 
of equipment. Whatever will serve your 
purpose most profitably—that is what 
Remington Rand offers you. Remington 


Rand Business Service Inc., Remington 
Rand Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 





The Remington “Noiseless” —a factor 
in efficiency because it is in every waya@ 
superior machine and above all—quiet. 


REMINGTON + KARDEX + SAFE-CABINET> DALTON - POWERS 








| 
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The facts of business visual- 
ized—and interpreted visibly 
in the Kardex file. 





Powers Punched card accounting and tabulat- The “Dalton’’ applies the touch TheSafe-Cabinet is protected filing. Valu 
ing equipment handles numerical tabulations system to mechanical calculations, able papers are freed from the menace 


Ra work with accuracy and speed. It has a ten-character keyboard. of fire when Safe-Cabinets are used; 


KALAMAZOO - BAKER-VAWTER: LIN E-A-TIME - LIBRARY BUREAU 








“Increased production Ee 
with decreased overhead 


EAT 
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Ls ieeng would be quick 
to accept an idea 
that would bring this about 
in your plant—why not in 
regard to yourself? Shredded 
Wheat makes an economical 


breakfast. It takes but little 


time to eat, yet it helps you 
do more in a day because 
you are stronger in body and 
clearer in mind. And besides, 
Shredded Wheat and milk or 
cream has a nutty, appetizing 
flavor that appeals toeveryone. 


Shredded Wheat 


NIAGARA. FALLS 





“Mediterranean. 





rient 


Cruising in the Cradle of Civilization 
on the new M.S. ST. LOUIS 


Haven't you always wanted to visit Jerusalem and 
the Holy Land, to cruise through the beautiful Bos- 
phorus and the Golden Horn with the domes and 
minarets of Constantinople glimmering in the dis- 
tance—to glide silently through the blue waters of 
the lovely Dalmatian coast—to set foot on the very 
spot where the gods of Olympus held sway? 


The luxurious new motorship ST. LOUIS sails from 
New York January 31st for the Mediterranean and 
the ancient lands of its historic shores. Rates $900 
and up, including a great program of shore excursions. 


Write for descriptive literature. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


39 Broadway, 
New York 


Branches in Boston, 
Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, St. Louis, San 
Francisco,Los Angeles, 
Montreal, Winnipeg, 
or local tourist agents 
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MILESTONES © 


Engaged. Mary Whittle Moody, 
daughter of Mr. & Mrs. William Revell 
Moody of East Northfield, Mass., grand- 
daughter of Evangelist Dwight L. Moody; 
to Arthur Worthington Packard, son of 
Mrs. Charles H. Packard of Dorchester, 
Mass., onetime Rhodes Scholar, Field 


Secretary of the World Peace Foundation. 


a 


Engaged. Jean Dawes, daughter of 
Rufus Cutler Dawes of Evanston, IIL, 
public utilities magnate, brother of Vice 
President Dawes; to Robert Trowbridge 
Sherman, son of Mr. & Mrs. Edwin Sher- 


man, of Evanston, Ill. 
sonteidpeainn 
Engaged. Capt. Alastair Mackintosh, 
onetime Seaforth Highlander, divorced 
second husband of Cinemactress Constance 


Talmadge; to Lela Emery, daughter of 
the late John J. Emery, Cincinnati real 


estate tycoon. 
— So 


Married. Jascha Heifetz, 27, famed 
violinist; to Florence Vidor, 33, cinemac- 
tress; in Manhattan. 

ae Cone 

Married. Philip Grandin Strong, son of 
Benjamin Strong, Governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York; to Emma 


Thompson Smith, daughter of Mr. & Mrs. 
Edward Livingston Smith of New York 
and Ballston Spa; at Ballston Spa, N. Y. 


—— + 


Divorce Sought. From James Water- 
man Wise, 27, only son of Rabbi & Mrs. 
Stephen S. Wise, of Manhattan; by Mrs. 
Louise Joan Hahn Wise, 25, in Reno, Nev. 


ee 

Sued for. Divorce. Frederick Beck 
Patterson, president of the National Cash 
Register Co. of Dayton, Ohio; by Mrs. 
Evelyn H. Patterson. 

— 

Sued for Divorce. Henry A. Bishop 
Jr., son of Henry Alfred Bishop (rail- 
road, bank & telegraph tycoon) of Bridge- 
port, Conn.; by Mrs. Gloria Gould 
Bishop, daughter of the late George Jay 
Gould. She was married in 1923, aged 
17, and has at various times since con- 
ducted a dance studio in Manhattan, 


made public appearances as_ hostess- 
manageress of the Embassy cinemahouse 


on Broadway. 
ee 


Elected. Matthew Scott Sloan, 47, 
president of the Brooklyn Edison Co.; to 
be president of the New York Edison Co., 
succeeding Nicholas Frederic Brady (re- 
signed). 








sececmsscll cia 
Died. Mrs. Walston Hill Brown, famed 
suffragist, director of Illinois House, hos- 
pital in which over 20,000 World War 
veterans were treated, daughter of the 
late Robert G. Ingersoll, famed agnostic; 
in Riverside, Conn. 
a oon 
Died. Mazel M. Merrill, manager of 
the Curtiss Flying Field, Garden City, 
N. Y., and Edwin M. Ronne, manager of 
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the Buffalo, N. Y., airport; in an airplane 
crash near Milford, Pa. (see p. 47). 


sical abn 
Died. George S. Bakhmeteff, last Am- 
bassador of Tsarist Russia to the U. S. 
(1911-17); of heart disease; in exile; at 
Paris. 


eee 
Died. Miles F. Fox, 19, Navy foot- 
baller and predicted backfield star, of 
Steelton, Pa.; from sunstroke; after the 
first day’s practice at Annapolis, Md. 
itl nei 
Died. Maurice Bokanowski, 49, 
French Minister of Commerce and Avia- 
tion; in an airplane crash; near Toul, 
France (see page 16). 


a 

Died. Arthur Gustav Sorlie, 54, Gover- 

nor of North Dakota (Non-Partisan); of 
heart disease; in Bismarck, N. Dak. 


E —>— 

Died. Stephen A. Connell, 55, secret 
service man who saved President Theodore 
Roosevelt from an attack by a crazed 
farmer at the Roosevelt’s Oyster Bay 
home; of heart disease; at St. Louis, Mo. 
He used to wrestle and box with President 
Roosevelt, often said, “Teddy could sock.” 

. . ° . 

Died. Rabbi Leon Harrison, 62, of 
Temple Israel, St. Louis, Mo., famed 
leader of American Jewry, who, at the 
age of 21, delivered an oration at the 
funeral services of Henry Ward Beecher; 
by falling before a subway train; in Man- 
hattan. Rabbi Harrison’s vertigo and poor 
eyesight may have caused his fall, origi- 
nally designated as suicide. 

Died. Mrs. Hannah Chaplin, 65, one- 
time English music hall singer (Lily 
Harley), mother of Comedians Charles 
Spencer & Syd Chaplin; of internal ail- 
ments in Glendale, Calif. 

rn 


Died. Mary Garrett Hay, 71, famed 
New York suffragist & prohibition pio- 
neer; of heart disease; in New Rochelle, 
N. Y. For 30 years she had made her 


home with her co-worker, Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt. 
en 

Died. Dr. Charles Alfred Lee Reed, 72, 
famed gynecologist, anti-prohibitionist, 
controversialist, onetime president of the 
American Medical Association; of heart 
disease; in Gloucester, Mass. 

Died. James A. Duff, 73, light opera 
impresario; of apoplexy; in Manhattan. 
In the ’7os Mr. Duff brought to the U. S. 
2 score of H. M. S. Pinafore for which he 
paid a few shillings in England, overcame 
reluctant managers, instigated the Gilbert 


& Sullivan racket. 














Died. Lady Grace Revere Osler, 74, 
relict of Sir William Osler (onetime Dean 
of Medicine at Johns Hopkins University, 
Regius Professor of Medicine at Oxford 
University) ; in Oxford, England. 

Died. Sarah Barnwell Elliott, 80, 
southern suffragist & authoress, daughter 
of Bishop Stephen Elliott; in Sewanee, 
Tenn. 


———@—— 

Died. Juan Pablo Rifo, 90, 
times a widower, whose 14th wife sur- 
vives him; in San Carlos, Chile. 
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THAT WATCH OF YOURS TELLS 
MORE THAN THE TIME 


Your letterhead, too, tells more than your secretary types upon it 












YOUR WATCH gives you the time. It gives 
others an impression of your taste, and your 


prosperity. The man you deal with by mail 
doesn’t see your watch or your well-tailored 
suit. His impression of you is built up largely 
by your letters. 


If your letterheads are of acrisp, all-rag paper 
that crackles with sheer quality, they make an 
impression that reacts favorably to you. 


Old Hampshire Bond is that kind of paper. 
Strong, rich, crackly, there is nothing finer or 
more suitable for business stationery. 

The extra cost of using Old Hampshire is 
a trifling investment to put your letters in the 
class that gets preferred attention. Ask your 
printer, lithographer or engraver to show you 
examples of business letterheads and envelopes 


of Old Hampshire Bond. 


- Fld-Bampshiee 


0 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY «= SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASS. 
Also Makers of Old Hampshire Social Stationery 


































“*“The Aristocrat the Writing Table” 
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Now- All the 
advantages 


of Bran 


with the deliciousness you 
crave at breakfast. . . in this 
appetizing whole wheat food 





OU are worn-out, head-achy, tired with- 

out reason; your skin is sallow, your step 
has lost its pep. Thousands go the same path, 
and try the same relief measures. 


Bran! Roughage! Unpleasant, but it’s better | 
than taking medicines. 

Tomorrow morning at breakfast, learn how 
delicious theright food can be. Eat Pettijohn’s 
with sugar and cream. A rich whole wheat 
cereal that contains but conceals all the bran. 


Here—though you can’t taste it—all the 
mineral content is saved; the cellulose is re- 
tained; and the carbohydrates, proteins pro- 
vide needed nourishment. Besides it has a 
crunchy texture that’s good for lazy teeth as 
well as lazy digestions. 





New Pettijohn’s is made by the great Quaker 
Oats Company, manufacturers of 48 different 
cereal products, with mills in 12 cities through- 
out the United States and Canada. It is cooked, 
ready to eat, in 3 to 5 minutes. Try it to- 
morrow, at the suggestion of The Quaker 
Oats Company. 

Allthe advantages of bran— 

plus—are told in a booklet 

you will wantto read. Send 


the attached coupon today 
for“The Truth About Bran.” 


Pettiyohnis 


The Quaker Oats Company 
80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Please send me “The Truth About Bran.” 
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A. P. Members 

Since Aug. 1, membership in the mighty 
Associated Press has been granted to 
the Newport, Ark. /ndependent; Yreka, 
Calif. News; Sanford, Fla. Signal and 
Times; Sterling, Ill. Daily Gazette; 
Cherokee, Ia. Daily Times; Grand 
Haven, Mich. Tribune; Charlottesville, 
Va. Daily Progress ; Two Rivers, Wis. Re- 
porter and Chronicle; Mexico City El 
Universal Grafico. 


Model 


On the front page of Bernarr Macfad- 
den’s New York Evening Graphic appeared 
a fetching caption—“The artist model 
who caused more talk than Peggy Hopkins 
Joyce.” The model thus featured proved 
to be none other than Lord Nelson’s Lady 
Hamilton, dead a hundred years. 


a 
House 


On Pigeon Hill in Rockport, Mass., 
there stands a house. In the house— 
very much in the house—are 60,000 news- 
papers. In fact, they are the house 
(except for a wooden framework). The 
walls are made out of newsprint, 215 
sheets in thickness, waterproofed by 
varnish. Begun seven years ago, this four- 
room house was completed last week by 
Ellis F. Stenman & wife & daughter. 

ee 
New York v. Chicago 


As readers of the New York World 
know well, the cartoons by Will B. John- 
stone are always absurd, usually funny. 
His method is to take a news item, carry 
it pictorially to a ludicrous conclusion. A 
fortnight ago, he came upon “Chicago 
offers prize for poster boosting its World’s 
Fair in 1933,” as his news item. His car- 
toon in the form of a poster, showed a dog- 
faced gunman leaning on a World’s Fair 
building which was labeled “100% Ameri- 
can-Thompson Hall.”* The smoke of the 
gunman’s gun spelled: CHICAGO WEL- 
COMES YOU! Other gangsters, disguised 
as fountains, were at play. In the back- 
ground, the British Empire Exhibits were 
burning down. 

On seeing Mr. Johnstone’s cartoon, 
Managing Editor Henry Justin Smith of 
the Chicago Daily News telegraphed the 
W orld asking whether the cartoon was rep- 
resentative of New York “sentiment.” 

The World replied that it had made no 
canvass of public sentiment, that the car- 
toon expressed only the view of Mr. John- 
stone, a onetime Chicagoan. Then the 
World asked the News to wire 1,000 words 
on the “public excitement in Chicago” 
over it. The News obliged with quotes: 

From Reuben H. Donnelley, potent 
publisher: “The only difference between 
gangsters in New York and in Chicago 
is that here we ostracize them, while in 
New York they make them club mem- 
bers.” 

From Robert E. Peacock, distinguished 
jeweler: “Ungentlemanly cartoon.” 

From Stuyvesant Peabody, coal tycoon: 
“Sensible folk everywhere will not be in- 


*William Hale (“Big Bill’) Thompson is 
mayor of Chicago. 
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HENRY STURGIS DENNISON 


His doctor ordered suspenders. 
(See p. 29) 


fluenced by this mean attack upon a 
great community.” 

And from many another Chicagoan. 

The World printed the words of the 
Chicagoans as news, and then laughed edi- 
torially: “Now it would be idle to deny 
that when we sent our telegram asking for 
the 1,000 words, we did so in a very 
facetious humor. We did not believe that 
the cartoon had actually caused any excite- 
ment. . . . For we have been in this busi- 
ness a long time. We were established 
May 10, 1883, and forty-five years have 
taught us a great many things; and as we 
visualize the scene in the Chicago Daily 
News office when our telegram was re- 
ceived, it went something like this: 

City Editor: Hey, Charlie! 

Reporter: Give it to somebody else. 
I’m busy on this murder. 

City Editor: I'll put Joe on the 
murder. Get on this. The New York 
World wants a thousand words on the 
excitement here about that poster car- 
DOGM, . 6.2.16 

Reporter: Sure, I know who to call 


up. All right . . . Operator. Get me 
J. Chester Goofus, will you? You’ve 
got his number, I think. . . . Hello, 


I want Mr. Goofus. Mr. Goofus? 
This is the News. We're getting up a 
little story on that New York World 
cartoon, Mr. Goofus, and we want to 
know what you think about it. No, 
not that one. The one we reprinted 
the other day, with the two yeggs 
shooting at each other. Yes, that’s the 
one. . . . You haven’t thought about 
it? Well, we’re very anxious to have 
a statement from you, Mr. Goofus. 
What’s that? “Outrageous?” Oh. Not 
outrageous. ‘“Discourteous?” Got 
you. “Affront to Chicago.” Got you 
again. Yeah. Yeah. All right, Mr. 
Goofus, that’s just what we wanted. 
Much obliged. Thanks. Same to you. 
“That, we imagine, is about how it went. 
And it is obvious that if you call up enough 
J. Chester Goofuses, by the end of the 
afternoon you will have quite a lot of 
excitement. So you can easily see why we 
decline to get heated up.” 
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Executives’ Exercise 

Most executives of the Dennison Manu- 
facturing Co.* at Framingham, Mass., were 
wearing suspenders last week. They do so 
because after long years of cajoling they 
accept the health instructions of Dr. Hal- 
stead G. Murray, company physician. 

Nine years ago President Henry Sturgis 
Dennison decided that the time had come 
to set up some sort of health supervision * 
for his 130 major and minor executives. 
He is a paternalistic employer. He put in 
the Taylor System of scientific manage- 
ment in his Framingham factories; he 
started a profit-sharing system, through 
which the employes now own a good third 
of the company’s stock. 

But the executives, sturdy New Eng- 
landers; disliked exhibiting their naked 
bodies to the doctors. President Dennison 
cajoled and wheedled, won eventually 
thorough-going consent. W 

Probably every U. S. factory would have 
shown the ills that Dennison did. Few of f kind that you just naturally slow bottom with a crash. And they 
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‘SHOCK 
ABSORBERS 


HERE are your most —_ absorb the original bumps that 
respected bumps? The _ ordinarily make springs strike 


the executives had organic diseases. Most y up for. Watch for them to- check the vicious recoil that can 
were “healthy.” But there were all too d i d “7 d ala 
many cases of functional disturbances morrow, see and remember how toss you and yours against the 
caused by mental strain, worry, improper your car behaves. Next, drive roof. 

living, neglect of personal hygiene. Some around to Houdaille Head- 


: Houdailles are standard equip- 
men had decayed teeth, others poor eye- quarters in your town and take bellied 


sight, improper glasses; some were under 
weight, others over weight. Men bright 
enough to have become Dennison execu- 
tives were not smart enough to eat prop- 
erly, sleep enough, avoid constipation, take 
exercise. President Dennison’s example 
and the medical examiner’s urgency made 
the executives start to remedy their physi- 
cal defects and errors of living. 

All this Company Doctor Halstead G. vie . 7 hydraulic, and double-acting as —_—_up, for only a Houdaille can do 
Murray was proud to report to the Ameri- Po) saa well. Their steel arm lets them — what Houdaille does. 
can Medical Association at Minneapolis is Me 
last June. But he was obliged to admit 
that even after nine years, half of the 
Dennison executives take no exercise in 
winter. 

What he said at Minneapolis appeared in 
the medical association’s Journal last week 
and the Dennison chiefs could read be- 
tween his lines how hard he had worked 
for their health; and how considerate of 
their egos he had been. 

For Dr. V. S. Cheney of Chicago, doctor 
of a discreetly unknown company, had 
acted far more drastically than Dr. Mur- 
ray; at Minneapolis he had spoken far 
more emphatically. Said he: “More than 
99% of our executives are troubled with 
constipation. ...I have also found in 
our group that lack of exercise is the most 
prolific cause of disease or ill health in our 
executives. If he would take a picture of 
the executives who are over 40, and show 
them how they look in silhouet in the 
nude, I think it would impress them. . . i i 
I preach to them three things—posture, Hydraulic Double-Acting 
exercise and the wearing of suspenders. 


There are more big stomachs caused by ~ H O C K A B a O R B E R ~*~ 
the wearing of a belt than any other one 


ment by choice and in spite of 
a Houdaille-equippedcar, or bet- greater cost on Lincoln, Ford, 
ter yet, have a set put on your Pierce-Arrow, Nash Advanced 
own car for thirty days’ trial. Six, Jordan, Stearns-Knight and 


Cunningham. No manufacturer 





Then steer for the same bumps 
and feel the difference! 





who has made them standard 


Houdaille shock absorbers are equipment has ever given them 





5 in sapere men 





thing I know of, because if one doesn't HOUDE ENGINEERING CORP., Dept. T, 537 E. Delavan Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y. 
stick one’s stomach out, something em- , ; ; 

*iiag? ° : ” Please mail me the story, “Some Things I didn’t Know about Shock Absorbers,” and 
barrassing is going to happen. . . . ee Le an aoe 


*Established 1844, makes tags, labels, crepe 
paper, paper napkins, paper boxes, jewelers’ NOE occ ciscvesrsisadsene Ssacs'tscecdbxa ae caplectebeeab eebdchcaaiches cabin tials lapnceliasieiialibigiclailiniliannens siesta 
cases, sealing wax, glue, mucilage, ideas for ' 
festival gimcracks. COO saivistssenitittidntisalvsovisehitnslatiis eee ee ff, en ee eee 
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nature brings 


Evrore 


TO America 





a of gem-like 
beauty—hills clear in the 
crystal air—radio-active 
springs, and Nauheim baths 
like those abroad! 

Where these things are, 
skilled hands have built 
The Glen Springs. During 
your stay there experienced 
physicians are ready to plan 
diet, exercise and treat- 
ment. An excellent cuisine, 
deep restful sleep, golf 
played amid the fresh maj- 
esty of the hills — these 
things no less than the 
baths bring a sense of 
peace and physical well- 
being. 

Ask your physician about The 
Glen Springs. The baths and 
other treatments are especially 
suitable for heart, circulatory, 
kidney, nutritional and nervous 
disorders, rheumatism, gout and 
obesity. Booklets oiiveaies 


Wm. M. Leffingwell, President, 
Watkins Glen, New York. 


GLEN SPRINGS 


THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 
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Netsters 

Said William Tatem Tilden, II, writing 
for a news syndicate: “I hope to see the 
[national doubles] title stay here in our 
country, but I fear that it will go ‘down 
under.’”’ Racqueteer-Writer Tilden was 
reporting the straight set victory of George 
M. Lott Jr. & John F. Hennessey, U. S. 
netsters, over Frenchmen Henri Cochet & 
Jacques Brugnon, in the semi-final round. 
The following day Lott & Hennessey came 
out on the courts of the Longwood Cricket 
Club, Chestnut Hill, Mass., defeated the 
Australian team, Gerald L. Patterson & 
John B. Hawkes, by the identical score of 
the victory over the French, 6-2, 6-1, 6-2. 








Helen Wills & Helen Jacobs have much 
in common. Jacobs once lived under the 
same roof that sheltered Wills when she 
was born; their first names are the same, 
they are California tennis misses. But in 
trading drives from the baseline neither 
Jacobs nor any other woman has the abil- 
ity of Wills. Valiantly but with many an 
error Jacobs sped the ball toward her 
opponent’s back-court boundary, thereby 
failed to win from Wills the national 
women’s singles championship. After the 
match Wills rested in the Forest Hills, 
L. I., clubhouse, resumed play. Paired with 
Mrs. Hazel Hotchkiss Wightman, she won 
the doubles title against Mrs. Lawrence A. 
Harper & Miss Edith Cross. Wills and 
Molla Bjurstedt Mallory are the only 
women who have won the singles title five 
or more times. Mallory won it seven times 
officially, an eighth time in the 1917 
“patriotic” (unofficial) tournament. 


——© 
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Fours 


A sleek pony stretched his neck, drew 
back his body, shook at the withers, 
coughed. Soon many another pony was 
coughing. There was consternation in the 
Long Island stables wherein were quar- 
tered the ponies, for the cough-claque les- 
sened the chances of victory for the Argen- 
tine polo team, ready to battle a U. S. four 
for the championship of the Americas. 

But polo is of all games the most sports- 
manlike, most gentlemanly. Quickly, the 
Defense Committee of the U. S. Polo 
Association postponed the international 
matches until September 15. 

At and near the Meadowbrook Club, 
center of U. S. polo, the slightest detail 
of international matches is made the sub- 
ject of almost endless speculation. So 
important a detail as a postponement 
stirred unusually eager discussion. Would 
the added days give the U. S. four, new 
as a team to international play, a much- 
needed opportunity to work in W. Averell 
Harriman at No. 1, and to settle the con- 
test for the No. 4 position? Every poloist 
loves and reveres the name of Devereaux 
Milburn, most famed No. 4 of all time. 
Meadowbrook fans had to scour their 
memories to recall an international match 
when Hero Milburn did not play Back 
for the U. S four. But this year, he can- 
not play, must be content to watch from 
the sidelines, lamenting the hunting ac- 
cident which lamed him last spring. And 


| 
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bsg pipe is in right with friend wife 
the moment she gets that new and 
milder fragrance of Sir Walter's favorite 
mixture. A welcome blend of choice, mild 
tobaccos, kept fresh in a heavy gold foil 
wrap. Be fair to yourselves, men, and fair 
to the fair sex. Let Sir Walter make your 
pipe a pipe of peace. 


LIMITED OFFER 
(for the United States only ) 


If your favorite tobacconist does not carry Sir 
Walter Raleigh, send us his name and address. 


| In return for this courtesy, we'll be delighted 





to send you without charge a full-size tin of 
this milder pipe mixture. 


Dept. T, Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


SIR WALTER 
RALEIGH 


Who discovered how good a pipe can be 
It’s 





milder 
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for his place, 37-year-old J. Cheever Cow- 
din, veteran, is battling Winston Frederick 
Churchill Guest, Yale star, an eight-goal 
man at 23*. 

Would the postponement make the 





© Wade World 


Lewis LACEY 
. . . dislikes coughing. 


choice easier for the all-powerful selection 
committee? Would the U. S. be the gainer 
by the delay? Or would the veteran 
Argentine combination win the advantage 
of additional practice, better acclimatiza- 
tion? 

Meadowbrook speculated, but at heart 
felt confident the U. S. would take the 
series, as it had against the Army-in-India 
last year, and against England in 1924. 
Most dangerous threat of the Argentines, 
as everyone knows, is Canadian-born Lewis 
Lacey, captain and the only ten-goal man 
among the invaders. Blue-eyed, slight, 
Poloist Lacey is capable of bearing the 
burden of his entire team. On occasion, 
and notably when he played for England 
in 1924, he has been both offense and de- 
fense. 

But against Threat Lacey, U. S. poloists 
rely on two mighty Bulwarks. At No. 3 
will be Malcolm (“Mike”) Stevenson, 
tried internationalist. And Thomas Hitch- 
cock, Jr. will again play No. 2. 

Unlike many poloists, Hitchcock cares 
little for horses, little for hunting. He 
rides his ponies hard and not gracefully. 
But he was bred out of a family of polo- 
lovers. His mother, herself a player, has 
been friend and mentor of the Meadow 
Larks, a team which included young 
Tommy and Stevenson and many an- 
other youngster who now has an interna- 
tional rating. It was she who in 1921 
polished the play of the 16-year-old Guest, 
then a raw but distinguished immigrant to 
the U. S. from England. Polo is in the 
Hitchcock blood. Thomas Hitchcock Jr. 
ranks with Devereaux Milburn and pos- 
sibly Lewis Lacey as one of the two or 
three greatest of the polo great. 

Poloist Hitchcock is 28. Together with 
Guest and Earle A. S. Hopping, he gives 
badly-needed support to the theory that 
polo is a young man’s game. Most of the 
great players are in their 30’s; some are 

*International polo ratings are fixed, arbi- 
trarily, at from ope to ten. 





over 40. But many a youngster has prom- 
ise, cheers the heart of Harry Payne Whit- 
ney, notable player and patron of U. S. 
polo, as young Lott, Hennessey, Coen 
cheer the veteran tennis enthusiasts. Out- 
standing among the polo yearlings is D. 
Stewart Iglehart Jr., onetime Meadow 
Lark, whose rating jumped last week from 
3 to 6: Another hopeful Meadow Lark is 
J. C. (“Cokey”) Rathborne. Tall, power- 
ful Arthur B. Borden, Princeton captain, 
organized the Old Oaks four which de- 
feated the Army (July 21) for the junior 
championship. And no poloist can ignore 
Forrester Clark, Harvard ace; Hardie 
Scott, Yale champion; John D. Hertz Jr., 
whose father owns Reigh Count, Ken- 
tucky Derby winner. 

Poloist Hitchcock also supports the far 
more tenable theory that polo is a family 
game. Many a golf club sponsors father- 
and-son tournaments. But Meadowbrook 
might hold a polo tournament in which the 
fours were strictly family affairs. Famed 
are the sons of Tiremaker Harvey Samuel 
Firestone (Akron, O.). Famed are the 
Baldwins, of Honolulu and of Cleveland. 


—6——— 


Golf 


As everyone expected, eight long- 
trousered, pipe-smoking Britishers were 
too weak to walk off with the Walker Cup, 
which eight be-knickered, cigaret-smoking 
golfers retained for the U. S. last week at 
the Chicago Golf Club. Never in the seven 
years of Walker Cup history has a British 
team driven far enough, approached close 
enough, putted accurately enough to lift 
the trophy. As few expected, the British- 
ers lost all but one of the twelve matches. 
Dentist-Golfer T. A. Torrance, Scotch by 
birth, English in residence, was the only 
British winner. Onetime U. S. amateur- 
U. S. open champion Chick Evans was the 
only U. S. loser. 

Despite one-sided golf, the tournament 
entertained with extra curricula features. 
George Von Elm, of the U. S. squad, 
hooked a ball into the rough, came up to 
it, began to address the ball, was about to 
hit it when from the underbrush wriggled 
a snake. It disappeared. 


Von Elm resumed his stance, swung his | 


iron, lifted the ball toward the green, which 
was encircled by the gallery. None saw 
where the ball lighted, save that it plopped 


somewhere among the spectators. Every- |’ 


one looked at everyone else. One spec- 
tator felt in his pocket, found the ball, in 
embarrassment dropped it on good ground. 
Not inexcusably Von Elm lost the hole, 
but won the match with Dr. (not dental) 
William Tweddell. 

In the practice rounds, Francis Ouimet, 
George Von Elm, Harrison Johnston, Jess 
Sweetser stood on the eighth tee in the 
rain, waited for the honor man to tee up. 
Thunder blasted, lightning spat at a fence 
a few yards away from the mound, shocked 
slightly the foursome, most annoyed 
Sweetser, who had only to make two pars 
for a 35. 

Spectators, players alike tittered at 
Walter Hagen, who was working for a news 
syndicate. A few days before, Hagen 
started from Oshkosh, Wis., for Menom- 
onie, Wis., drove instead to Menominee, 
Mich., 300 miles distant, failed to keep an 
exhibition match appointment, had to 
apologize by telephone for his stupid error. 





TOO LATE FOR A 
KREMENTZ BAND! 


ON’T accuse Junior of culpable 

negligence when the gradua- 
tion gift tail-spins to ruin. No wrist 
watch is safe that trusts its life to 
the ordinary buckle-strap. That’s 
why Krementz Wrist Watch Bands 
are taking so big. There is no buckle! 
Instead there is a trim metal casing 
that holds three expanding links. 
Opened, the strap forms a loop that 
slips on or off—over the hand—or 
up on the forearm when washing 
the hands. Thus the horror of drop- 
ping the treasured time-piece is 
gone forever. 
In Krementz Quality Rolled Gold 
Plate, Krementz Wrist Watch Bands 
are offered fitted with leather at 
$7.50; with flexible Milanaise Mesh, 
$12.50 and $15.00. Your jeweler 
also has them in solid 14 kt. or 18 
kt. white, yellow or green gold and 
insolid platinum. Write us for name 
of nearest jeweler. 


KREMENTZ & CO., Newark, N. J. 








When completely ex- 
panded there is ample 
allowance for free 
passage over hand or 
up on forearm. 


WRIST WATCH 
v BAND VY 
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Though you live in asmall town 1000 
miles from the sea you can now serye 
fresh ocean fish in your home today. 





Just ask your butcher, grocer or fish 
dealer for 40-Fathom Fish, caught, 
cleaned and expressed to him in ice. 





No heads, tails, backbones, scales or 
waste. All white meat, delicious with 
the taste of the sea. Easy to cook. 





40-Fathom Fish is the pick of the 
catch—the white TENDERLOIN OF 
THE SEA— always fresh — never 
frozen, preserved nor out of cold stor- 
age. Protect yourself by buying 40- 
Fathom Fish in the wrapper shown 
below. Fish not in this wrapper is not 
40-Fathom Fish. 


SEND COUPON BELOW! 


Fathom FIS 


BAY STATE FISHING CO. 
30 Fish Pier, Boston, Mass. 


T. 9-10 
Please send me my free copy of Fay booklet 


entitled “Recipes for Cooking 40-Fathom Fish’’ 
as they do at the Ritz Carlton Hotel in New 
York, written by Theodore Szarvas, maitre 


hotel, and Louis Diat, chef de cuisine, of that 
famous hotel. 
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RELIGION 








Norwood in Nova Scotia 


What can a minister believe? A minister 
can believe in anything that suits him, 
from the doctrines of Pythagoras to those 
of Mahomet. What can a minister say? 











©U.&U. 
St. BARTHOLOMEW’s NorwooD 
It would be hard for the Bishop. ... 


His utterances must correspond roughly 
with the creeds of his church. Thus, if 
he is a Protestant Episcopal clergyman 
who believes in reincarnation of souls he 
must conceal at least this part of his faith 
from the more conventional Christians 
who come to hear him preach. 

It is doubtful whether the conventional 
Christians who come to hear Rev. Robert 
Norwood preach in St. Bartholomew’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church, Manhattan, 
are principally pleased with their pastor’s 
somewhat individual credo or with the 
elegance of his oratory. These conven- 
tional Christians are mostly persons of 
wealth and fashion. Dr. Norwood has 
wavy hair, patched with grey, cut long on 
one side; his grey-blue eyes are narrow 
and brilliant; his mouth is straight and 
kindly. When he is in the pulpit he speaks 
intelligently, passionately and with skill- 
ful gesture; his church is the only fashion- 
able one in Manhattan which is regularly 
filled every Winter Sunday. 

For a man who holds so important a 
position in the Episcopal hierarchy, Dr. 
Norwood holds views which are liberal 
to the point of peculiarity. But, even 
though the Bishop at the head of his dio- 
cese should be sufficiently displeased with 
Dr. Norwood’s ideas to risk rebuking him, 
it would be hard for the Bishop to find a 
specific instance of uttered heresy. It 
remained for inhabitants of Nova Scotia, 
unafraid, to rebuke Dr. Norwood last 
week. Dr. Norwood was resting in Nova 
Scotia, near his birthplace, the village of 
New Ross, when he heard that certain 
Anglican rectors had objected to his 
modernistic utterances in Nova Scotia pul- 
pits. These, said the Anglican rectors, 
were disposed to “shake the faith of the 
people.” Dr. Norwood, with his customary 


grace, received humbly the rebuke of his 
country fellows. Said he: “In view of the 
protests, I have reached the conclusion 
that I will not again enter the pulpit of an 
Anglican Church in Nova Scotia.” 

It is interesting to compare the courtesy 
with which Dr. Norwood suffered himself 
to be ousted from Nova Scotia pulpits with 
the vehement protest which he made 
against Philadelphia pastors’ attempt to 
prevent Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick from 
speaking there. Dr. Norwood, at that time 
also a Philadelphia pastor, denounced the 
action as “the biggest crime that has been 
committed in this city within the last 
year.” Nor must it be supposed that Dr. 
Robert Norwood is a lax and slovenly be- 
liever who regards the Bible as a holy 
myth. Last spring he thundered: “Jesus 
lived as surely as we live. He was born as 
we were born and brought up as others 
of His day. The narratives handed down 
to us may represent wide-woven fancy and 
contradiction but no one can refute the 
reality of His beautiful living. Those who 
seek to deny... are malignant liars.” 

It must have been doubly painful for 
Dr. Norwood to hear his sermons pro- 
tested by Nova Scotians. Not only was 
Nova Scotia the place where he was born, 
54 years ago, and where he had written 
the timid verses which were later to cause 
the ladies of his congregation to refer to 
him as “a poet rather than a preacher,” 
but it was in Nova Scotia, four years ago, 
that Dr. Norwood’s son was shot to 
death by a friend, while trying to take a 
photograph of a moose. This was a tragedy 
which time has not made vague for the 
clergyman, nor has his faith in eternity 
made his sorrow disappear. Nova Scotia 
must seem to him, however much he 
loves its hills and rivers, a harsh country 
and a savage home. 

— + -— 
Vandyke in Maine 

From Seal Harbor, Me., a little patri- 
arch issued last week, a political bull. Dr. 
Henry Vandyke, bewhiskered Presbyterian 
divine, poet of buds and burgeonings, one- 
time ambassador to the Netherlands, 
spending a reflective summer in Maine, 
found his thoughts flurried by the presi- 
dential campaign. There were elements in 
the political scene that disturbed his 
saintly composure. A storm of dissatis- 
faction arose. Finally he released it with 
orderly thunder in a letter to William 
Church Osborn, director of finance in New 
York State for the Democratic National 
Committee. 

In empurpled prose, Dr. Vandyke de- 
scribed the “overt fulminations and con- 
vert whisperings” of an anti-Catholic 
cabal, claimed that if Mr. Hoover were 
elected he would owe a large measure of 
votes to religious prejudice. This he said 
would be blasphemy against hard-won 
U. S. religious tolerance, “a sacred and un- 
dying fire on the high altar of the constitu- 
tion . . . never yet has a national election 
in the United States been determined on 
such grounds.” With bombardment of all 
viperish agencies of intolerance he reached 
an orotund climax: 

“This is ‘nullification’ with a vengeance! 
It affects not a mere matter of personal 
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habits and diet, but a national principle of 
peace and union. It proclaims a Jihad, a 
religious war, in the heart of America. . . . 
Virtuous and lovely ladies will say, with 
horror on their faces, ‘Surely you think a 
Catholic is an impossible candidate!’ A 
few weeks ago a proud professor at Prince- 
ton asked me in raucous tones, ‘Would you 
vote for a Catholic as President?’ His look 
of contempt was unmistakable, and I was 
tempted to answer, ‘Even if there were 
no other reason, beloved brother, it might 
lead me to vote for a good Catholic just 
to shake your self-complacent Phariseeism 
and maintain America’s honest faith in 
real religious liberty.’ 

“Tt is time to blow a trumpet to awaken 
the sleepers. The Palladium of the Repub- 
lic is attacked by secret and open foes. It 
is in danger, trembling in its marble hall. 
The spiritual call to arms goes out to every 
man and woman. Defend the religious 
liberty of America.” 





o> 





Bible Films 


The idea of the Religious Film Trust 
won quick approval: to retell biblical 
stories in pictures with mechanical word 
& music accompaniment; to make sound- 
pictures of famed metropolitan ministers 
in action; to present such sound-picture 
programs in churches, Sunday schools and 
other religious assembly halls. 

Production is to start this winter in 
Palestine. A troupe of religiously mixed 
actors is to leave Manhattan in October. 
On schedule are 100 two-reel stories, some 
with dialog, some without. Some titles: 
“Abel, the Shepherd of Eden,” “Joseph, 
the Vizier of Egypt,” “David, the Shep- 
herd King,” “Ruth, the Widow of Moab,” 
“Tsaiah, the Poet-Prophet of Israel.” 

Reproduction mechanics are simple: 
while some Bible films are projected an 
operator works a melodeon at a speed to 
make sense with the picture. More com- 
plicated and more expensive, some films 
will themselves operate synchronized 
sound machinery, such as_ high-class 
cinema houses now have for their talking 
pictures. 

The business aspect of the project is 
attractive: 100,000 U. S. churches and 
other religious institutions are probable 
customers. Ministers and laymen have 
been buying stock in the Religious Film 
Trust. Last week the Trust had thus 
enough funds to warrant a contract with 
the Acoustics Products Co., affiliation of 
the Sonora Phonograph Co. 

While the producers will seek veri- 
semblance in these films, as everyone 
knows, it will be impossible for them to 
reach exactitude. In biblical times, for 
example, the Eden region along the Eu- 
phrates was luxuriant and productive; 
canals made it fertile. Now the region 
is barren, where not swampy. 

P. L. Deutsch, president of both the 
Sonora and Acoustics Products companies 
and promoter of Religious Film Trust, 
last week promised: “‘With the exception 
of the leading characters, native hordes 
and tribes will be employed and will wear 
their native garb, which has undergone 
no change in thousands of years.” He 
was in error. Although Arabians still wear 
no underwear under their burnooses, they 
now wear socks and Boston garters. 








If they illuminated plants as 
they once had to heat them 









y 
otf heating that 
Modine introduced 


OW ridiculous the picture looks—all 
the light at the roof— working area 
a twilight zone. 





Showing the way 
the Modine Unit 
Heater circulates 
heated air down 
to the working 
zone and keeps it 
there. Belon, 
course of heated 
air circulation 
with cast iron rae 
diation or pipe 
coils. 







But, notice the heating coils. The heat 
waves are roof-ward bound. 











It is just as unreasonable to waste your 
light at the roof as it is to waste heat 
with old-fashioned equipment. 






For you now can direct heat almost as ef- 
fectively as light is directed. The Modine 
Unit Heater does this. Suspends from 
the steam line. Delivers heat down to 
working level and keeps it there. Spreads 
heat over a wide floor area. Produces a 
new degree of comfort for factory work- 
ers — warm floors, uniform temperature. 
Control of heat flow is instantaneous. 
Each Modine operates independently. 











If you’re installing a new heating system, 
if you’re repairing or 16 ag our 
old one, get com lete facts now about 
the Modine Unit Heater. A Modine Unit 
Heater installation costs less than cast 
iron radiation. And it insures better and 
more economical heating for your plant. 


MODINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1716 Racine Street (Heating Division) Racine, Wisconsin 
Branch offices in all large cities 
London Office: 
S. G. LEACH & CO. Ltd., 26-30 Artillery Lane 


Modine 
Unit HEATE R Ey 


FOR STEAM, VAPOR. VACUUM, HOT WATER HEATING SYSTEMS 

















Modine Unit Heater No. 701 — 

weighs only 125 Ibs., and has the 

heating capacity of nearly 2 tons 
of cast iron radiation. 
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Play the 
SILVER KING 





‘) 
Ss 
Ms 


“Show me the rabbit's foot that 
stopped you taking sixes and made 

ou shoot birdies to win.” 

“Rabbit’s foot my eye! Show me 
the slicker who persuaded me to play 
that new ball of his I started out 
with! Great line he had—‘Flies like 
Lindbergh’—boy!—Lindy could never 
do the loops and side-slips I got out 
of that bargain ball! I never saw a 
better stunt flyer.” 

“But you won with it.” 

“With it nothing! Remember my 
first birdie on the 4th? That came 
just after I switched back to the 
Silver King.” 

“I didn’t notice you change balls.” 

“Sure! Three down in the first three | 
holes was enough punishment. So I 
threw the fancy ball into the bushes) 
and took out a brand new Silver King! 
Maybe some of it is just psycholog- 


ical, but did you see me lick the life 


out of par? My touch came back, my 
drives went sweetly, my confidence 
was where it should be. For the good 
old King for me takes one great un- 
certainty out of avery uncertain game. 
It’s good psychology to play the best 
ball made!” 





Silver King— 
Reg. U, S. Pat, Off, 


Re 


me: 
SILVER KING & 

; 

+ 





Rewerel by] 
JOHN WANAMAKER 
NEW YORK 


Wholesale Golf Distributors 
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Deaf Sculptor 

To the blind, sharp ears are given and 
sensitive fingers; those who cannot hear 
must use their eyes to make up for being 
deaf. Great musicians have been deaf; to 
sculptors, lack of hearing should surely 
prove no handicap. Thus, Mrs. Louise 
Wilder, deaf and somewhat famed sculp- 
tor of babies, last week indicated some of 
the advantages which she has derived from 
her deficiency. “Having been deaf for 
fourteen years I have learned to work en- 
tirely by myself never hearing the dis- 
turbing noises that bother so many artists 
in big cities. While others must go to the 
country for solitude, I have it wherever 





Iam... . When critics discuss my work, 
I miss most of the . comments. .. .” 
+ 

Faces 


(See front cover) 
It is a truism that hands are as expres- 


sive as faces and it is true that they are | 


a more certain means of identification. 
Nonetheless, because it is easy to see, a 
face is the more convenient link between 
a person and his name. So convenient 
indeed that it is regarded as the index, 
not to a person’s name alone, but even 
to his character; faces, in fact, are almost 
always mistaken for persons. Hence when 
a proud man wishes to leave something of 
his pride, after death, above the humble 
dust; when a famed man wishes to allow 
his admirers to satisfy their appetites for 
adulation; when a rich man wishes to in- 
dicate the extent of his domain and the 
individualities of its proprietor; such a 
person requires a portrait painter to come 
into his attendance and to reproduce, 
upon canvas, a face, in light and shade. 

The function of the portrait painter, as 
distinct from that of the painter, can be 
thus explained. It is his business not only 
to produce a work of art but to produce 
a likeness that satisfies the sitter or the 
sitter’s advisors. Few portrait painters can 
achieve the two things simultaneously and 
those who can quickly become popular; 
their popularity grows larger like a snow- 
ball. 

Whom, for example, would a_ very 
wealthy and impudent plutocrat of Mil- 
waukee ask to paint his features, should 
he want this done? He would ask Sir 
William Orpen, Sir John Lavery, Augustus 
E. John, or Ignacio Zuloaga: these, with 
a few others of less consequence, from 
a small group whose prices, higher than 
those of other portrait painters, average 
about $10,000.* Had the plutocrat de- 
sired last week to have his portrait painted, 
he would, if alert, have sent a cable to 
Augustus John for Painter John, after 
a frantic scurrying departure, was on his 
way to the U. S. while the rest were far 


away. Had he received such a request 


| Painter John would doubtless have torn 


it into many pieces. 

Ever since he left the Slade School, in 
London, many years ago, Painter John has 
been careless of the feelings of the people 
whom he paints or the people who talk 
about paintings. When he painted Lloyd 





*Ten years ago the standard “top price” was 
about $5,000, 
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A TIME LY MESSAGE 


to Busy Executives and 
Their Secretaries 





**With the Dictator 
I can do more work and so 
can my secretary.”’ 
The Dictator brings together all papers and en- 
clos.ires and keeps them together until mailed. It 
keeps answered and unanswered mail from the 
prying eye of the chance visitor. It keeps the 
writer's and the typist’s desks clear of papers. It 
defeats the playful havoc of the breeze from win- 
dow or fan. It keeps all letters and papers together 
for signing. It automatically blots the signature 
It eliminates all chance of error in enclosing. It 
gets the mail out on time and correctly. 


SEND NO MONEY 

Just write us on your business stationery, 
Stating whether you prefer the 16 letter size 
or the 32 letter size. Examine the Dictator. 
Follow its use step by step in the illustrated 
instructions. Use it fora week. Then, if you 
and your secretary think you can get along 
without it, return it. If not, send us a check 
for $3.50 for the 16 letter size or $5 for the 32 
letter size. 


Address 
Angier Corporation 
Framingham, Mass. 











At all DRUGGISTS ._ $1.25 
Send for free trial bottle 


W.F.YOUNG, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 
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George, a fellow native of Wales, the 
statesman sadly sputtered: “That is the 
picture of a Welshman at his worst!” 
When he exhibited first at the English 
Art Club, at about the same time as Sir 
William Orpen, critics snarled at him for 
selegting “ugly subjects.” Disregarding the 
absurd grounds for their quarrel, the critics 
were probably wrong. Painter John 
was not disturbed at their objections. He 
became a teacher of art at the Liverpool 
Univérsity School of Art from which he 
soon disappeared to live among gypsies 
while painting pictures of them. 

After the War, Augustus John was an 
artist of great personal as well as esthetic 
eclat. He was elected to the Royal Acad- 
emy whereupon he increased his reputa- 
tion for daring independence by sending 
a picture to the Academy Exhibition which 
he followed up with this remark: ‘“{f never 
asked them to admit me. I never sent 
them-a picture until after they elected 
me.” 

If he was not properly elated by his 
election to the Royal Academy, Augustus 
John was certainly disgusted by another 
incident which likewise did much to en- 
large his fame. He had painted a picture 
of famed Lord Leverhulme, soap tycoon. 
When Lord Leverhulme went to put this 
portrait in his safe, he found that the 
canvas was too big to fit. Therefore he 
ordered the head and neck to be cut off, 
had the rest labelled “the remainder of 
the portrait painted by Augustus John,” 
and entrusted it to a servant who, through 
an idiotic mistake, mailed it to the artist. 
Said Augustus John: “The grossest, most 
deliberately gratuitous insult I have ever 
received.” The students at the Slade 
School marched through the streets of 
London, carrying headless effigies of Lord 
Leverhulme which they burned. All over 
Italy, artists, dealers, masons, picture 
packers, illustrators—everyone who had 
anything to do with “art’”—declared a 
24-hour strike to indicate their horror at 
so grotesque a vandalism. Grandly and 
sheepishly, Lord Leverhulme offered a 
public apology. The incident did not im- 
prove Painter John’s opinion of soap 
manufacturers; had the plutocrat who ad- 
dressed a request to him last week been 
such a one, Augustus John would doubt- 
less have roared as he tore the message 
into shreds. 

In point of fact, Painter John was com- 
ing to the U. S. to portray Alvan Tufts 
Fuller, Governor of Massachusetts, to- 
gether with his wife and four children. The 
portrait, if typically successful, would 
doubtless be bright in color, not too care- 
ful in detail; it would be possible to 
recognize in its style the influence of 
Gaugin and more especially Cezanne. The 
canvass would be notable for a certain 
quality of excitement combined with cer- 
tainty of technique. 

Most unfashionable painters feel and 
express disdain for fashionable portrait 
painters. This disdain is in many cases 
justified because many fashionable por- 
trait painters are ridiculous fakes. Disdain 
is not usually felt for Sir William Orpen 
with his careful, photographic half-tones, 
sometimes so emphasized that his faces are 
overmodeled. Among the most prolific 
of painters, he held, in 1918, a vast exhi- 
bition of War-paintings, of which he gave 
a large number to the British nation. He 
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© Keystone 


IGNACIO ZULOAGA 
Once he lay befuddled in a bull-ring, 


has written books as well as painted pic- 
tures, but less ably. 

Sir John Lavery’s portraits are distin- 
guished by concentration upon pattern and 
composition and by a unique green which 
he uses in his flesh tints. Lavery has 
painted the British Royal family with 
notable success; a man of strong and er- 
ratic enthusiasms, he last week proposed 
to portray Prize-fighter Gene Tunney 
whom he met at a banquet. “He is the 
favorite of the Gods,” exclaimed Sir John, 
“Someone ... I myself . . . should paint 
him for the Royal Academy.” 

Unlike these two Englishmen is Zuloaga, 
called the modern El Greco, the modern 
Goya, and other foolish titles. A bald and 
portly Latin with a bushy moustache which 
grows lighter in color and smaller with the 
years, Zuloaga is spectacularly and entirely 
Spanish. His work, though loud, is sound. 
Like many fashionable artists, he has in- 
gratiating traits of personality which cause 
his patrons to regard him as a gentle and 
delectable monster. When he exhibited in 
the U. S. four years ago, he sold $100,000 
of paintings on the first day of the show 
and Governor Fuller outdid himself in 
buying one small canvas for $35,000. As | 
Orpen, British in his diversions as he is 
in his paintings, plays cricket in his spare 
moments, Zuloaga’s sport is the sport of 
Spain. He was a bull-fighter once and it 
was after the warm afternoon many years 
ago when a bull who had gored the young 
matador stood beside him to be killed, 
his nose pushed with a gesture of ignorant 
apology against the man’s bloody shirt 
that Zuloaga chose a weapon lighter than 
the sword. 

But none of these three has succeeded 
in maintaining as has Augustus John, a 
triple allegiance with fashionable public, 
ultra-modernists and academicians, It 
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GOOD NIGHT 


They say that guests read in bed, 
"round midnight, at the Book- 


Cadillac Hotel in Detroit. The 


rooms are high-up and quiet 
and cool little winds blow from 
the lakes to flutter the curtains 
and urge to sleep; and pillows 
are great and soft here and 


sheets are cool and restful and 


blankets are warm to pull-up 
’round chins and ears and you 
snuggle in early and breathe 
long sighs and you smile and— 


read in bed.» 7 7 Old travelers, 


sage and sophisticated, say that 


Book-Cadillac is one of world’s 
great abiding places. They tell 


of its kindly, welcoming man- 
ner; they talk of its young men 


and of their courteous and swift 


and silent service; they tell of 
savoury foods, incomparable; 
but always they tell of reading 
in a bed that is soft and downy 
and sleepy as a winter’s night. 


See you soon. Good night. 
THE BOOK-CADILLAC HOTEL 


Carl M. Snyder, Managing Director 
DETROIT 
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TO 


INTELLIGENT 
BOYS 


K USK! offers the brainy student 
a chance to outstrip his high 
school class, to forge ahead as 
rapidly as his capacity permits. 
Competent faculty, 200 acre cam- 
pus, outdoor life. 

Write Dr. A. W. Wilson for the 
“ Kiski Plan.” 


KISKIMINETAS 
School for Boys 


Box 929 Saltsburg, Pa, j 
















Cars ENJOYABLE 


Keer physically fit—radi- 
antly healthy! You can 
now exercise and massage 
your whole body in this 
surprisingly simple new 
way right in your home— 
without any effort. Thou- 
sands are doing it. 

Oscillate Your Way 

To Health 

The rapidly oscillating gir- 
dles of the “Health Builder™ 
give a combined massage- 
vibratory treatment better 
than a skilled masseur. No 
electric current touches you. 
The Health Builder vigorously 
massages the heaviest muscles, 
peps up sluggish circulation, 
aids digestion and elimination, 
strengthens muscle “tone™ 
and improves the functions 
of the internal organs. 
Send for “Keeping Fit In 
Fifteen Minutes a Day” — 
a valuable Free Book show- 
ing the “Battle Creek 
Health Builder” in opera- 
,tion—with complete 
secies of home exercises. 
2 A ee a oe ee ee 
Sanitarium Equipment Co. 
Room AD-218 Battle Creek, Mich. 


Picase send me the Free Book ‘‘Keepinc Fit’’—Today 


Made by manufacturers of the famous 
**Mechanica!l Health Horse’”’ 
and ‘“‘Electric”’ and *‘Sunshine Baths”’ 


is undeniable that no U. S. artist is in- 
cluded among the world’s most popular 
portrait painters. Thirty years ago, East- 
man Johnson and Daniel Huntington, 
painters of highly unequal merit, were ac- 
customed to use their brushes, as though 
they had been valets’ whiskbrooms, upon 
the handsome exteriors of fashionable 
people in Manhattan and_ elsewhere. 
Knoedler’s Gallery is largely responsible 
for the change. Since the time when its 
senior partner began to import the work 
of foreign celebrities, native workmanship 


became less socially desirable. U. S. per- 
sons, having arrived at the pinnacle of pre- 
tension which permits them to order por- 
traits, would prefer to have themselves 
painted by a portrayer of dukes or princes. 
Hence U. S. portraitists, able though they 
may be, are not so avidly patronized that 
their prices approach those of the most 
famed Europeans. George Benjamin Luks, 
Eugene Edward Speicher, Wayman Adams, 
and Leopold Seyffert probably have all 
the portrait work they want to do, but 
they do not get $10,000 apiece for their 
pictures. 

Because no person will agree with an- 
other person’s view of him, few persons 
are satisfied with their portraits. John 
Davison Rockefeller expressed delight at 
seeing Sargent’s portrait of him but Calvin 
Coolidge, when he had been painted by 
Philip Lazlo, sent for the artist to come 
and finish one of his hands. What emo- 
tions of embarrassment, scorn, amusement 
and despair Painter Lazlo must have con- 
cealed in the letter which he addressed to 
the President to inform him that the hand 
was finished. 





EDUCATION 


Athens—U. S. 


Thrilling for Dr. Alexander Meikeljohn 
will be the fall of 1929, the winter and 
spring of 1930. 

For during that time Sophomores from 
the Experimental College of the University 
of Wisconsin will be Juniors in the Col- 
lege of Letters and Science and will com- 
pete scholastically with other Juniors who 
reached their class by more usual courses. 
The Meikeljohn Juniors will have spent 
their Freshman year in intense study of 
Athenian civilization, their Sophomore 
year in study of U. S. civilization. They 
will be the first class to have left the 
Experimental College. 

Last week, a bulletin from the Ex- 
perimental College stated that this year’s 
Freshmen would study as did their pred- 
ecessors last year. 


Busier Faculties 


In the old days schoolmasters kept ter: 
rible watch over their students when ex- 
amination days came to pass. Should a 
student peer too curiously at his shirt cuff, 
he would be summoned to the master’s 
desk. In the old days, masters often 
spanked. 

More recently many schools and col- 
leges in the U. S. adopted the honor sys- 
tem. During examination hours, therefore, 
schoolmasters could do anything they 
liked. They could titter over Petronius, 








they could play golf. Life became easy 
for the masters (from magister [Latin]: 
master, director, superintendent) during 
examination hours. 

Last week Yale College put a stop to 
such side-stepping of supervision and abol- 
ished the honor system for Sophomores, 
Juniors and Seniors, but not for the Fresh- 
men. Henceforth, the faculty will be busier 
during examination hours. 

The move to abolish the honor system 
started last year when the Student Coun- 
cil by referendum established its unpopu- 
larity. The chief cause of dislike was a 
clause in the honor system code which re- 
quired students to report cases of “crib- 
bing.” : 

_o-— 
I ,000,000,000 Hours 

The Board of Education of New York 
City last week published two books, one 
bound in giay paper, the other in maroon 
boards. On their pages were hundreds 
of columns of numbers, long and neat. 
The maroon book was lightened at the 
end by a few pictures, but here also were 
numbers. 

The books were the budget estimate 
for 1929 and the financial reports for 
1927. 

A few facts gleaned from the books 
were that the number of pupil hours 
during 1927 was nearly 1,000,000,000; 
that the éstimated total cost of running 
schools in 1929 was $131,700,680,89, that 
the rental of burglar alarms next year 
would come to $3,691 and that repairs to 
fuel scales would cost $500. 

Further it was learned that the 1927 
output of vocational schools was worth 
$126,024 of which $1,802 came from the 
piggeries and $21,382 from the bakeries. 

ae 
Fall of Bohemianism 

Last week the American Committee of 
the Cité Universitaire in Paris acknowl- 
edged a gift of $25,000 from rich Bernard 
Mannes Baruch of Manhattan. Mr. 
Baruch’s money will provide for a room 
in which, if he so desires, will be placed 
a tablet with his name engraved thereon. 
Should he further desire, Banker Baruch 
could have ten rooms in the University, 
each inscribed with his name, as each 
$2,500 is entitled to a tablet. Mr. Baruch, 
however, did not ask for this, and the 
Committee, passing over the point, re- 
ported that it had $325,000 in cash and 
needed about $100,000 more. 

The Cité Universitaire, on the outskirts 
of Paris, signals the decline and fall of 
Bohemianism among Paris students. For 
years students had lived, cribbed, confined, 
in unhealthy rooms in the Latin Quarter. 

The French Government and the city of 
Paris became aware of the situation and 
donated to the University of Paris a tract 
of land opposite the Parc Montsouris, close 
to the Porte d’Orleans. Sites in this tract 
were free and 15 foreign countries quickly 
accepted invitations to build dormitories 
to lodge their Paris students. There is, 
however, no U. S. dormitory; nor will 
there be until the important committee 
to which Banker Baruch made his dona- 
tion gets enough money. 

Recently the Cité Universitaire received 
$2,000,000 from John Davison Rocke- 
feller Jr. with which will be built a large 
central building (Time, Aug. 6). 
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NEWSCASTING 


Daily Summaries of Significant Events 


To keep men well-informed—to present honest summaries of signif- 
icant events—that is the purpose of TIME, and now of NEWS- 


CASTING. 


NEWSCASTING has been made possible by the eager co-operation of 
these leading stations. They will appreciate comment—as will TIME— 


on this new service to listeners-in. 


by postcard. 


WNAC _ Boston, Mass. 
Shepard Stores 


WEAN .swProvidence, R. I. 
Shepard Stores 

WLIT Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lit Brothers 


WHAM _ Rochester, N. Y. 


St. Petersburg Chamber of Com 
Stromberg Carlson Tel. Mfg. Co. 
WFLA Clearwater, Fla. 
WMAK _ Buffalo, N. Y. 


Clearwater Chamber of Com. 
WMAK Studios, Inc. ‘ 


WCOA s &Pensacola, Fla. 
KDKA Pittsburgh, Pa. City of Pensacola 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. KTHS Hot Springs, Ark. 
WGHP Detroit, Mich. Arlington Hotel 
Harrison Phelps, Inc. WTAD Quincy, Ill. 


WTAM Cleveland, Ohio Illinois Stock Med. Inc. 
Sponsored by Central NationalKMOX St. Louis, Mo. 
Bank St. Louis Globe Democrat 
WAIU Columbus, Ohio KSTP St. Paul, Minn. 


American Insurance Union National Battery Broadcasting 


Co. 
WFBM Indianapolis, Ind. . , . 
Ind. Power & Light Co. WTAQ Eau Claire, Wis. 


Gillette Rubber Co. 
WPTF Raleigh, N. C. KOIL Council Bluffs, Ia. 
Durham Life Insurance Co. 


WMC Memphis, Tenn. 
Memphis Commercial Appeal 


WSM_ i Nashville, Tenn. 


WFIW = Hopkinsville, Ky. 
Acme Mills 


Mona Motor Oil Co. 


WSUN _ St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Applaud or criticize—by letter, 


KFUM 
Col 
Corley Mountain Highway f 


Colorado Springs, 


National Life & Accident Ins. Co. KFJF Oklahoma City, Okla. 


National Radio Mfg. Co. 
KFQB Fort Worth, Texas 


Texas Hour Broadcasting Co. 

* KSL Salt Lake City, Utah 
Radio Service Corp. of Utah 

KFAU_ Boise, Idaho 

" The Voice of Idaho 


KFWB __ Hollywood, Calif. 


Warner Brothers Pictures, Inc. 


KYA __ San Francisco, Calif. 
Pacific Broadcasting Co. 


KEX Portland, Ore. 
Western Broadcasting Co. 


KFOA _ Seattle, Wash. 
Rhodes Department Store 


KMO Tacoma, Wash. 
KMO, Incorporated 


KGBU Ketchikan, Alaska 
Alaska Radio & Service Co. 


Watch Station Announcements for the NEWSCASTING Hour 
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Gamblers in Silk 


Strangely aloof from the excitement of 
Manhattan’s Wall Street is neighboring 
Hanover Square. While Wall Street ap- 
pears to be what it actually is—the 
financial centre of the world’s greatest city 
—Hanover Square seems more like a re- 
spectable and long-established village. 

So remote is Hanover Square from the 
feverish doings of Wall Street that the 
casual visitor might leave with the impres- 
sion that little business finds its way there. 
For such a visitor would not be likely to 
see the ring-like tables which themselves 
form a ring about Hanover Square. 

These are the gaming tables of lower 
Manhattan. The gamblers are U. S. 
traders. The stakes are the world’s rich 
supplies of cotton and rubber, of cocoa 
and spices and coffee. Near Hanover 
Square are clustered Manhattan’s famed 
commodity exchanges. 

Speculators rejoiced, last week, as one 
more “ring” was made ready for the trad- 
ers. When the secretary of the Na- 
tional Raw Silk Exchange mounts the 
rostrum (sharply at 10:30 a. m., Sept. 11) 
and utters the word “October,” a new 
commodity exchange will be in operation. 
Promptly, one of the traders will quote 
a price, approximately $5. He will have 
offered to buy or sell five bales (665 lbs.) 
of October silk at $5 a pound. 

This establishes an opening price. But 
no actual trading will be done until the 
secretary has finished reading off the list 
of months, from October to April. When 
the “‘call” has been read, when a quotation 
has been fixed for delivery of silk in each 
of the next eight months, the men seated 
at the “ring” will begin to buy and sell. At 
the close of the day, the last quotations 
will be chalked up on a blackboard. On 
the following day, traders may not advance 
or lower these quotations (per pound) 
by more than s5o¢. Thus the exchange au- 
thorities hope to avert sudden panics. If 
every bank in Japan failed overnight, the 
price of silk could not vary by more than 
so¢ on the next day. 

Importers and manufacturers alike are 
among the 265 members of the new ex- 
change. They paid between $2,500 and 
$6,000 each for the privilege of sitting at 
the “ring” and trading in silk futures 
Chief among them, youngest of Manhat- 
tan exchange presidents, is 37-year-old 
Paolino Gerli, scion of a long line of silk 
importers. His early training took him to 
Japan, where indifferent silkworms spin 
out 75% of the world’s supply. Now he 
is vice president of E. Gerli & Co., largest 
of U. S. importers, doing an annual busi- 
ness of $100,000,000. 


No commodity exchange is started with- 
out opposition. Importers fear prosessional 
gamblers, with no interest in the industry, 
seeking only new fields for speculation. 
Such fears have postponed, perhaps in- 
definitely, plans for a jute and burlap ex- 
change. But an exchange to deal in metals 
futures is scheduled to open about Nov. t. 
And last week, at Albany, papers of incor- 
poration were filed for the National Cotton 
Exchange, to compete with the 57-year-old 
New York Cotton Exchange. 


But many an economist, condemning 
professional speculators, still supports the 
commodity exchanges. Most recent of im- 
portant benedictions was the declaration 
of able Frank J. Cavanaugh of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce. Said he: 

“The annual turnover on futures con- 
tracts in commodity markets already 
reaches some thirty or forty billions of 
dollars. They ... touch directly the 
lives of comparatively few people. Yet 
there have been indications of a more 
widespread realization of the important 
place these organizations occupy in the 
marketing structure. . . . The futures ex- 
changes bring into the market a large 
number of equity traders who . . . lift the 
burden of risk from the shoulders of pro- 
ducer, merchant. . . .” 
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In Neubabelsberg 


Near Berlin, Germany, rises the curious 
town of Neubabelsberg. To walk through 
Neubabelsberg is to imagine oneself the 
Wandering Jew, reviewing his travels in a 
dream. Here one may stand in awe before 
India’s Taj Mahal, turn the corner and 
climb an Egyptian pyramid. Miserable 
Chinese hovels may adjoin the chateau of 
the French Renaissance. One may be any- 
where, at any time, in Neubabelsberg. It 
is Germany’s Hollywood. 

Dominating Neubabelsberg, as no pro- 
ducer is able to dominate Hollywood, are 
the studios of the mighty UFA (Universum 
Film Aktiengesellschaft), chief among 
European cinema companies. Here were 
filmed such popular and artistic successes 
as Variety, The Last Laugh, The Cabinet 
of Dr. Caligari. And from Neubabelsberg, 
last week, there journeyed many a cine- 
mactor, many a director, to the Berlin 
premiere of UFA’s latest production, The 
Homecoming. 

For the fashionable Berlin cinemaddict, 
The Homecoming held no particular sig- 
nificance. First-nighters watched the story 
of two German soldiers imprisoned in 
Russia during the War, returning to the 
Vaterland to find vast and disturbing 
changes. What the average cinemaddict 
failed to mark was a brief announcement 
at the picture’s opening: 

PRODUCTION MANAGER— 
ERICH POMMER. 


In Berlin, last fortnight, European film 
producers met in weighty conclave. When 
each and every one had taken his seat in 
the auditorium of the Prussian Diet, the 
First International Film Congress was de- 
clared to be in session. More strictly hon- 
est, President Leopold Gutmann would 
have substituted “European” for “Inter- 
national.” For the U. S. which produces 
57% of the world’s pictures was not repre- 
sented. Deliberately, invitations had been 
mailed to U. S. producers too late to allow 
them to reach Berlin for the Congress. 

The position of UFA at the Congress 
was no less commanding than its position 
at Neubabelsberg. Behind the scenes was 
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Are You Allowing for 


Depreciation on Yourself? 


N°? matter how smoothly a machine runs, no competent 
management neglects to provide systematically for 
depreciation. 

So it should be with the individual. When he is young, his 
mind keen, his vigor unimpaired, he must set aside a “‘depre- 
ciation” fund for those days when he will no longer be so 
active. Thereisthis difference: A depreciation fund in industry 
should be sufficient to replace the machine at the end of its 
productive lifetime; the individual’s capital reserve should be 
sufficient to replace his personal earning power. 

Most men must dui/d their capital reserve— from their 
earnings. This cannot ordinarily be done in a year, five years, 
or even ten. It is a slow process—with results best assured by 
beginning early in life. In this respect, young men, nowadays, 
have an advantage. They early gain positions of responsibility 
with comfortable incomes. Their opportunity is greater than 
ever before, to win out financially. 

Our booklet “Looking Ahead Financially’”’ deals compre- 
hensively with the problem which should be 
every man’s concern —that of building a 
sound financial structure for himself and his 
family. This book will help you to lay out 
and to follow a plan, suited to your means, 
that will systematically build up an income 
from investments, eventually sufficient to 
replace personal earning power. 


Write for booklet ™-98 
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INCORPORATED 
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CHICAGO 20: South La Saile St. 
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Every Thursday Evening 


Hear the ‘¢Old Counsellor’’ and his orchestra, on the Halsey-Stuart Hour 


A unique radio program featuring helpful advice on how to invest your money 


W-E-A-F and 29 stations associated with the National Broadcasting Company 
7”. M. Mountain Standard Time 
Daylight Saving Time, one bour later 
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the slightly sinister figure of Dr. Alfred 
Hugenberg, owner of UFA and the most 
powerful publisher in Germany. Among 
his agencies are the Telegraphen Union 
Internationale, greatest independent 
agency in Europe and the Berlin news- 
papers Berliner Lokal-Anzeiger, Der Tag 
and Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung (official 
organ of the German Foreign Office). 

As an avowed monarchist, nationalist, 
‘militarist, his influence is feared by many 
a German Republican. When he bought 
UFA’s 130 theatres, in 1927, Republicans 
openly charged he would change UFA into 
an organ of nationalist propaganda. In 
1926, his newspapers groomed him for the 
dictatorship of Germany, a move which 
came to an end abruptly with a police 
search of his offices. 

Herr Hugenberg remained in the back- 
ground while the Congress deliberated. 
But his lieutenant, General Director Lud- 
wig Klitzsch of UFA, made a significant 
speech. He hinted at new tariffs to keep 
the flood of U. S. pictures from German 
theatres. He spoke of “cooperation in the 
European film industry and the word ‘film- 
Europe,’ ” strongly suggestive of a Euro- 
pean cartel aimed at the U. S. cinema in- 
dustry. When he had finished, alarmed 
U. S. observers hastened to Paris to confer. 

To many a German producer, however, 
UFA seems to possess a threat to U. S. 
competition more potent than any cartel. 
Many are the difficulties in the way of 
open warfare with U. S. companies. UFA 
itself has contracts with American pro- 
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ducers. By the terms of a convention 
signed at Geneva, restrictions on imported 
pictures must be abolished after June 30, 
1929. And open-minded producers agree 
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tificial combine, but the possibility that 
Germany can produce BETTER pictures 
than the U. S. importations. The one 
prime factor in that possibility is Produc- 
tion Manager Erich Pommer, whose The 
Homecoming was shown in Berlin last 
week. 

It was Erich Pommer who was responsi- 
ble for The Last Laugh, Variety and The 
Cabinet of Dr. Caligari. Three years ago, 
he quit UFA and went to the U. S. for 
contracts with Paramount and Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer. To Hollywood also went 
UFA’s most famed stars, Pola Negri, Emil 
Jannings, Conrad Veidt. : 

Last year, Publisher Hugenberg brought 
Erich Pommer back from California. 
Methodically, Herr Pommer set about the 
task of finding new stars. He developed 
Dita Parlo, Jenny Jugo, Gerda Maurus, 
Brigitte Helm. He started work on The 
Homecoming, first round of UFA’s come- 
back. UFA now is fighting not only for 
full control of the German market, but 
also for a fair slice of the enormously 
profitable U. S. market. Manhattan cine- 
maddicts will see The Homecoming this 
fall. 

a 
Kotaro Wakao’s Fun 


Kotaro Wakao, young, rich, potent 
Japanese businessman sported a little 
with Manhattan newspapermen last week. 
Overworked, he was in the U. S. as part 
of a half-year furlough from affairs.* En- 
ergetic he took his relaxation by study- 
ing U. S. factories that he had not seen a 
decade ago. At that time he studied at 
Columbia University. Courteous, he 
visited and thanked bankers who this 
spring sold $70,000,000 bonds of the Tokyo 
Electric Light Co. (Time, June 18). 
Kotaro Wakao’s father, Shohachi Wakao, 
is Tokyo Electric’s president. Discerning 
international bankers see the son, now 32, 
some future day succeeding the father. 
Last week reporters stopped him for an 
interview. He gave it: “I have been im- 
pressed, when I walked into the offices of 
corporations at Boston, Schenectady, Chi- 
cago and New York of the importance 
assumed by the private secretary of the 
chief executive. Often I have mistaken 
the secretary for the president of the cor- 
poration. His suavity and pomposity have 
forced from me the most excessive polite- 
ness, whereas when I met the president I 
have been induced to give him only per- 
functory attention, as if he were a person 
of no importance. The American private 
secretary is unique. He is unique and 
efficient, seeming to assume all the respon- 
sibility for the corporation by which he is 
employed.t+ 

“In Japan the private secretary is sub- 
servient. When you enter an office you 
recognize him by his servility. The head 
of the Japanese firm assumes all the im- 
portance. It is a tribute to the American 
business man that he is democratic. The 
more important his job the more at ease 
he is.” 

*He is president of the Toyo Muslin Co. 
(10,000 employes), of Bagnall & Hilles Co. Ltd. 
(distributor of General Electric Products in 
Japan), of the Tokyo Commercial Bank, of the 
Mitsubiki Company (importers of sugar, rubber, 
iron, steel), of a dozen lesser concerns. 

tVery few U. S. private secretaries have 
mounted to the top of business. Among those 


few are: Samuel Insull, John Jacob Raskob, 
Edward Bok, George Bruce Cortelyou. 
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A "'CLEMCO” Warwick Suite in the office of Mr. Herring, President of the Herring Securities Corporation, 
Pure Oil Building, Chicago. Installation made by Marshall Field & Company 


Modern—and Logical 


Discerning executives furnish their offices as attractively as their 
homes. It is the modern and logical trend that prompts mental 
poise sponsoring that sound judgment. 


Executives, who choose from the wide selection of 
“CLEMCO” Fine Office Suites, obtain the ultimate in office 
furniture. Richly figured woods, master craftsmanship and 
proven structural features make the name ‘““CLEMCO” 
synonymous with the finest. 


A very helpful booklet, ‘Pointers In Planning An Office’, together 
with Office Plan Material and name of your ‘‘CLEMCO” 
Representative will be mailed when requested on your letterhead 


THE CLEMETSEN CO., 3426 Division Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Export Office, 17 Moore Street, New York City 


Makers of a Complete and an Exceptional Line of Desks and 
Fine Office Suites for Business, Bank and Professional Use 
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Orient 


The Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Rail- 
way System (the Orient) began as a good 
intention; last week it sold out, a good 
buy for the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé. 

Original and romantic intent was to run 
1451 miles—up and across Kansas, south 
through high Oklahoma and higher Texas, 
across the Rio Grande, then southwest 
across Mexico, 1.451 miles to the Gulf of 
California. The line from Kansas City 
to Wichita, Kan. is still “under construc- 
tion.” From Wichita one can ride 735 
miles to Alpine, Texas, without changing 
cars—on a local train. 

From Alpine to Pulpito, Mexico, is an- 
other stretch of road theoretically under 
construction; and another further south- 
west. In between, the Orient has two good 
divisions, the Mountain running through 
Chihuahua City, and the Pacific, wiggling 
to Topolobampo on the Gulf of California. 

The Kemper family of Kansas City 
(William T., Rufus Crosby, James W.) 


have been operating the system with 
Herbert F. Hall, chairman of their direc- 
torate. The Kempers found a buyer in the 
Santa Fé. The Santa Fé offered $14,507,- 
500, or $414 a share. Last week the 
I. C. C. approved the happy deal. 


—- + 
Heat 


In Washington and New York last 
week, as in most other U. S. communities, 
heat and humidity rose to stultifying 
degrees. People died. Those who lived 
gasped and tried divers means of relief. 
In Washington the Government offices 
closed. In Manhattan, the New York 
Central closed down its general offices 
so that clerks could hunt coolish neigh- 


borhoods. 
——O—— 
Mergers 
Schulte-United. On the stock ex- 


change shares of Schulte Retail Stores 
Corp. rose a few points. The apparent 


operations of a stock market pool was 
one cause; another, and more important, 
was the much mooted merger of Schulte 
(300 branches) with United Cigar Stores 
Corp. (3,000 branches). The two firms 
are now joined in interests in Union 
United Tobacco Co. (a holding company) 
and Schulte-United Five-Cents-to-a-Dol- 
lar Stores. United has large stockholdings 
in the Pennsylvania Drug Co., Schulte in 
the American Druggists Syndicate; United 
in Life Savers Inc., Beechnut Packing 
Co., Gillette Safety Razor Co., U. S. 
Tobacco Co., Philip Morris & Co. Ltd., 
Schulte in B. G. Davis & Co. (cigars), 
Nadler Cigar Co., Huyler’s of Delaware 
Inc. (candy, sodas, lunches), V. Vivadou 
Inc. (cosmetics), Park & Tilford (can- 
dies), the Schulte Real Estate Co. 
Action on any such merger of United and 


Schulte was fairly remote last week: 
Charles A. Whelan, United’s head, was in 
Europe; David Schulte at midsummer 
leisure. 


Getting On In The World 


N the substitution of the habit of thrift for the habit 
of unthrift lies the sure and certain road to success 


and happiness. 


Keeping your balance in life means keeping a financial 
reserve always ahead of your requirements. 


A good way to do this systematically is to place a 
percentage of your income in the securities of sound, 
well-established enterprises. 


More than 350,000 people in all parts of the world 
have found the securities of the Cities service organi- 
zation among the most attractive of such investment 
opportunities. In 18 years, Cities Service Company 
has paid dividends of over $95,000,000 in cash or se- 
curities to holders of its common stock alone. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 
60 Wall Street New York 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


The securities of the Cities 
Service Company possess in a 
marked degree the qualities 
which experts agree are neces- 
sary for a sound investment— 
security of principal, excellent 
incomeand readymarketability. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 
60 Wall St., New York 
Send for booklet ““TPO-112” describ- I 

ing the investment possibilities of 
Cities Service securities. 1 
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Groceries. Kroger Grocery & Baking 
Co., ever expanding from its Cincinnati 
base, last week acquired the 115 Pitts- 
burgh stores of the Eagle Grocery Stores 
Co., whose sales the first half of this year 
had been $1,873,750, all last year $3,194,- 
604. Kroger now has more than 4,300 
stores. 

Credit. Two credit companies operate 
throughout the U. S. for the highly tech- 
nical financing of productive and labor- 
saving machinery and equipment—the 
New Amsterdam Credit Corp. (Edward 
S. Maddock, president) and the Credit 
Alliance Corp. (Clarence Y. Palitz, presi- 
dent). The Credit Alliance Corp. having 
just bought all the stock of the other, 
their merger becomes effective, with 
$10,000,000 capital, $30,000,000 _re- 
sources. 

Du Pont. Somebody in recent stock 
trading days has been buying Paramount- 
Famous-Lasky stock. That somebody, it 
became clear last week, was affiliated with 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., which 
among its multifarious investments con- 
trols Du Pont-Pathe Film Mfg. Co. 
(Eastman Kodak rival). So the inference 
gained credence in Wall Street that du 
Ponts would soon be on Paramount- 
Famous-Lasky’s directorate. 

oe 


Stockmarket 


Stockmarketeers found a_ suddenly 
strong market, hazarded various and un- 
convincing explanations, decided not to 
look the gift horse in the mouth. For the 
first time since June, a single day’s trading 
passed the 4,090,c00o-share mark. The 
ticker once again fell behind, a full 25 
minutes. Many stocks were pushed to 
new high levels for all time. Among 
them: U. S. Steel, Adams Express, In- 
ternational Nickel, American Express, 
-Allis-Chalmers, Fleischmann, Victor Talk- 
ing Machine, Loose-Wiles Biscuit, Com- 
mercial Investment Trust. Soaring, too, 
were Montgomery Ward, Chile Copper, 
Commonwealth Power, Anaconda, Coty 
Inc., Eaton Axle & Spring. 


oe 
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Securities. A renewed bull market swept 
stocks to new high levels for all time (see 
above). 

Banks. The*present second largest bank 
in the U. S. (Chase National) opened its 
new building at Nassau, Pine and Cedar 
streets, Manhattan. Visitors noted, through 
obscuring chrysanthemums: steel vaults 
five stories underground and five stories 
above ground; a long open counter in 
place of tellers’ cages; bullet-proof glass 
capable of withstanding machine-gun fire. 

The potential second largest bank in the 
U. S. (the merged Continental National 
Bank & Trust Co., and the Illinois Mer- 
chants Trust Co., both of Chicago) re- 
mained an interesting rumor. Interesting, 
also, was the discussion of able Eugene 
Morgan Stevens as its potential president. 
Banker Stevens, 57, is golfer, fisherman, 
Republican, Methodist. He is now presi- 
dent of the possibly merging Illinois Mer- 
chants Trust Co. 

Cinema. UFA, greatest of German film 
producers, started war on U. S. pictures 
(see p. 39). ; 

Silk. In Manhattan, silk traders and 
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The CHALLENGE Answered 


ve war chief of two thousand savage Narragansetts, sent the 
handful of “Plymouth “Puritans a snake-skin filled with arrows —a 
warning and a threat. The same snake-skin, but stuffed with gunpowder and 
bullets, was Governor “Bradford’s answer — a bold reply to the challenge, in 


terms that were unmistakable, 


Early New England 
thus defined her attitude 
towards disturbers of 


the peace. Through the 
years New England has 


more than once clearly 
demonstrated the vitali- 
ty of this ideal . . . fear- 
less, uncompromising, 


maintenance of law and order. 


Capital, $15,000,000 





Typically New Eng- 
land in charaéter, Old 
Colony Trust Company 


and Old Colony Corpo- 
ration offer experienced 


service and ample facili- 
ties for all financial un- 
dertakings . . . May we 
send you our illustrated 


brochure, “Convenient ‘Banking ”’? 


Surplus, $11,000,000 


OLD GOLONY 


Trust COMPANY 


17 COURT STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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back stage in polities! 


The truth about 
politicians and their ways 


Political 


Behavior 


by FRANK R. KENT 
At all bookstores—$2.50 


Made as precisely as your favorite club. 
Reddy Tees are carved in one piece 
of tough white birch. Sold every- 
where. Red or yellow. 18 for 25c. 
The Nieblo Mfg. Co., Inc., 38 E. 23rd St., N. Y. City 
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WHAT DISTINGUISHED 
OBSERVERS SAY: 


Senator Borah: “No one is better 
equipped to write upon this sub- 
ject than Kent—who is not only a 
brilliant writer but a profound 
student of the whole philosophy 


of politics and government. The 
book is a most excellent one.” 


John W. Davis: “This book ought 
to be generally read. Those who 
agree with and those who dissent 
from its sweeping conclusions will 
be stimulated to consider political 
conditions in America.”’ 

Walter Lippman: “Kent knows 
more about political behavior than 
anyone writing today.” 
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| speculators awaited opening of latest com- 








modity exchange, to deal in raw silk 
futures (see p. 38). 

Rubber. For U. S.-owned rubber plan- 
tations, Tiremaker Harvey Samuel Fire- 
stone went to Liberia; Manufacturer 
Henry Ford went to Brazil; U. S. Rubber 
Co. went to Sumatra and Malaya. Last 
week, the “biggest” Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. registered a subsidiary at Manila. 
The Goodyear Rubber Plantation Co. 
hopes to persuade the Philippine legis- 
lature to amend land laws, sell a huge tract 
in Mindanao for a Goodyear plantation. 

Cocoa. All over the world women are 
smoking more and more cigarets and eating 
less and less chocolate candy. This fact 
has finally caused the cocoa market to 
break. On the New York Cocoa Exchange 
the price of cocoa last week fell 115 
points, its current price being about $200 
a ton. 





CINEMA 


The New Pictures 


Oh, Kay! There were three outstanding 
reasons for going to see the music show 
whence this cinema derived its name, part 
of its plot. Those reasons—Gershwin 
music, Gertrude Lawrence, Oscar Shaw— 
are missing in the movie. Instead there is 
Colleen Moore, never a great inducement 
for movie-going, hardly more than usual in 
this offering, which tells of a noble English 





| girl who, besieged by ennui and an un- 
| wanted suitor, goes down to the sea in a 
| small ship, drifts into a storm, is rescued 


by rum-runners. 
—<>— 

The Sawdust Paradise. Than Esther 
Ralston few are more lovely, than Hobart 
Bosworth few more noble. Somehow La 
Ralston failed to be convincing as the 
circus Hallie whom an evangelist (Bos- 
worth) denounced because she ran a shell 
game. She was arrested, paroled in the 
evangelist’s care. She gets religion, almost 
loses her boy friend (Reed Howes), but 
inevitably wins him over to the cause of 
righteousness. 

a wae 


Submarine. Handsome Jack Dorgan 
was a Navy diver. Between him and Bob 
Mason there was: much horseplay and jos- 
tling, which, as every cinemaddict knows, 
is the way strong men have of showing 
affection for each other. Handsome Jack 
(Jack Holt) has an affair with Snuggles 
(Dorothy Revier), grows so fond of her 
ways that he actually marries her. Un- 
known to Handsome Jack, Snuggles se- 
duces Best Friend Mason who happens to 
be a member of a submarine crew. When 
Jack learns that there has been an affair 
he is angry with his friend. The sub- 
marine in which Mason is cruising is sunk. 
Dorgan is the best diver in the service, 
but he refuses to try to reach the boat. 
Not until he discovers that his wife, not 
his friend, was the seducer, does he go 
into the water. 

In the part of wily Snuggles Dorothy 
Revier has good moments. She had sinned, 
was therefore abandoned when her hus- 
band rescued her lover. Husband, lover 
renewed their friendship; the faithless 
wife was left to her own vices. 
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We Are Seven 


THE CHILDREN—Edith Wharton—Ap- 
pleton ($2.50). 

The Story. They were seven; all ages, 
all colors of hair and temperament, all 
generically termed “the Wheater Chil- 
dren.” To sort them out, Martin Boyne, 
bachelor, 46, by chance their fellow trav- 
eler, required many whispered conferences 
with Nurse Scopy of the iron hand and 
grey cotton glove. This worthy soul 
scoffed at his belief that Judith Wheater 
was the baby’s mother—no indeed, Judy 
was a child herself, for all her motherly 
ways. Baby Chipstone was her own broth- 
er, and her parents’ chief bone of conten- 
tion. Then there were the 12-year-old 
twins—Terry, a wise boy who longed 
wistfully for school or a tutor, and beau- 
tiful Blanca, a jealous little snob who 
recognized cruelly last year’s Callot 
model, this year’s Chanel. The rest were 
the “steps” (step - children) — Zinnie, 
orange-haired little devil with a fiery tem- 
perament and exaggerated acquisitive in- 
stinct; Beechy and Bun, Italian brother 
and sister, the one with a tendency toward 
acrobatics, the other toward hysterics. 

Such were the seven who had sworn “on 
Scopy’s book” (an ancient ‘Cyclopedia 
of Nursery Remedies”) that never again 
would they allow themselves to be sepa- 
rated and parcelled out to their various 
undeserving parents. For of parents there 
were almost as many as children: The 
Wheaters sponsored Judy, the twins, and 
after divorce and remarriage, Chipstone, 
badge of truce. In an intervening mar- 
riage to a gaudy cinema star Mr. Wheater 
begat Zinnie, while Mrs. Wheater retali- 
ated with a decadent Italian prince, and 
adopted Beechy and Bun, offspring of his 
earlier alliance with a circus acrobat. 
When the Wheaters remarried (each 
other), cinema actress and Italian prince 
found further unsuitable spouses, all of 
whom harassed Judy with threats to 
carry off the “steps.” Judy countered by 
kidnapping her brood, complete with 
nurses, to the Dolomites where Bachelor 
Martin was wooing a suave and lovely 
widow of the old school. Naively Judy 
demanded Martin’s championship versus 
parents—which is all very well till he 
falls in love with her. He thereupon 
escapes to Africa; she and her brood, un- 
championed, lapse into their hectic scat- 
tered existence at smart European hotels, 
in the feverish wake of this parent or 
that. 


The Significance. With sure instinct 
for phenomena of “high society” Mrs. 
Wharton discerns a newish problem—the 








TIME readers may obtain post- 
paid, promptly, any book of any U. S. 
publisher, by communicating with Ben 
Boswell, TIME, Inc., enclosing check 


or money-order to cover regular retail 
price. If price is unknown, send $5 and 
Ben Boswell will remit correct change. 


sad lot which falls to children of selfish 
modern parents, divorced. Whether it 
is a sadder lot than falls to children of 
selfish modern parents, undivorced, is not 
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EpItH WHARTON 


. in her age of innocence. 


the question; and fortunately all question 
is subordinated to the acute analyses of 
scatter-brained complications of parents, 
quarrels among sophisticated children, 
well-bred war between their middle-aged 
bachelor guardian and the widow of his 
choice. Falling short of greatness, The 
Children is an eminently entertaining 
tragi-comedy of the times. Sinners will 
ignore, pharisees gloat upon a mora! which 
is happily remote from the common 
reader. 

The Author. Distinguished disciple of 
Henry James, Edith Wharton fills her 
pages with lucid psychological analyses. 
She does so with much of the master’s 
charm, none of his diffuseness, some of 
his greatness. Like him she lives mostly 


abroad, and writes of the U. S. Daughter - 


of a Rhinelander, she was brought up to 
winter in Manhattan, summer in Newport, 
travel in Europe. Her most brilliant work 
reflects Fifth Avenue society of the ’gos 
(in her House of Mirth, in her Age of In- 
nocence), but oddly enough her master- 
piece concerns the passion and remorse of 
a New England farmer, Ethan Frome. Au- 
thor Wharton is the only woman upon 
whom Yale has conferred the doctorate 
of literature. 
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Ben Boswell recommends: 


Havetock Etws, Partosopner or Love—Houston Peterson— 
Houghton Mifflin ($4.50). Lucid biography of a modern aesthete. 
(See Time, August 20) 

Tue TALE or GenyI—Part tv—RBive Trousers—Lady Murasaki 


Houghton Mifflin ($3.50). 
century. (August 27) 


Tue Istanp or Capratn SpARROW—S. Fowler Wright—Cosmopoli- 
tan ($2.00). Cannibals and satyr hunts. (August 13) 


Nicoto MACHIAVELLI, THE FLORENTINE—Giuseppi Prezzolini— 
© Brentano ($3.50). A picturesque Italian brought to life. (August 20) 





Optimist 


Tue PurLtosopHy oF JoHN DewEy— 
Selected and edited by Joseph Ratner— 
Henry Holt ($4). 

In remote countries of the world— 
China, Russia—John Dewey is known and 
revered as the wizard of education (TIME, 
June 4). In the U. S. this prophet is not 
without honor save among the vast ma- 
jority of citizens who never heard of him, 
so inconspicuously has he undermined all 
philosophy, all pedagogy. Dressed in som- 
bre prose, his sensational thinking has not 
gained the easy popularity of Freud’s 
shilling-shockers, or William James’s emi- 
nently readable volumes. 

Editor Ratner does not presume to jazz 
up Dewey’s honest prose, but he does 
great service in segregating from the great 
mass of Dewey’s controversial writings 
the essence of his thought, and arranging 
in lucid sequence Dewey’s conception of 
habits, impulse, truth, in their relation to 
civilization. 

Art—fun, play, poetry—is “repose in 
stimulation,’ and adds deeper meanings 
to the usual activities of life. The full- 
ness of life depends upon the richness of 
its meanings, meanings can only be ex- 
pressed in symbols, and symbols are 
province of art. 

Education is a matter of growth through 
practice of useful occupations rather than 
the acquisition of irrelevant book- 
learning. (Dewey’s “project method” has 
been grossly misinterpreted in modern 
schools which “let the children do what 
they want.”) Education must continue 
throughout life. 

Morals: The bad man is he who is de- 
teriorating, the good man he who is im- 
proving. But the improvement must be 
intelligent, or it does not qualify as vir- 
tue. 

Politics: Democracy, with all its faults, 
is the only possible system of government 
that helps the individual to help himself. 
The day will come when the experimental 
methods now used in the natural sciences 
will also be applied to social problems. 

The philosophy underlying these opin- 
ions is no pedantic metaphysics, but an 
essential part of every-day existence. To 
Dewey the world is: 1) a thinking world; 
2) an evolving world of experience. Phi- 
losophy is the intelligent vision which con- 
trols experience, shaping it to desire. 

or 
Great God Cobra 

An INDIAN JouRNEY—Waldemar Bon- 
sels—A. & C. Boni ($4). 

The better to study enigmatic reptile 
nature, the Sahib kept a cobra under glass, 
until he found he was losing caste with 
the natives for imprisoning a god. And 
throughout his Indian sojourn he learned 








Well-bred indiscretions of the eleventh 
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CAN YOU TALK 


with 
the rest 


of them? 





REBECCA WEST one of 
the contributors to “ BOOKS” 


CTURE yourself in a gathering of “up- 
to-the-minute” people. Someone men- 
tions Trader Horn or H. L. Mencken. 
Inatwinkling everybody is talking about 
these much-talked-of writers. 
What do you do? Are you able to join 
in? Or do you try to swing the conver 
sation back to baseball? 


A knowledge of books is a real neces- 
sity in business and social life. Wher- 
ever you go, people say, “Have you 
read this?” “How do you like So and So?” 

In order to help busy men and women 
keep well-read, the New York Herald 
Tribune got together a group of famous 
literary folk—William Allen White, 
Zona Gale, Sinclair Lewis, H. L. 
Mencken, and others—and asked them 
to write for “BOOKS,” an interesting 
illustrated weekly magazine. 

“BOOKS” tells you in concentrated 
form what are the best sellers and why. 
It enables you to grasp quickly the high 
spots of everything good that is being 
written. It enables you to talk with 
ease on topics of the day. Fiction, poetry, 
history, biography. Authors, poets, es- 
sayists, journalists, explorers, architects 
and playwrights. 

In “BOOKS” you get the cream of 
modern literature. Comments on books. 
Sparkling gossip about authors. Actual 
quotations from the books themselves 
—giving you a living picture of what a 


book is like. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Through this introductory offer you can 
now get “BOOKS” for six months for 
only one dollar — 26 issues at less than 
4c. a copy, postpaid. But do not send 
any money now. Simply mail the cou- 
pon below and you will immediately 
start to receive this brilliant weekly 
that already more than 400,000 people 
are reading every week. 

If, after receiving “BOOKS” for two 
weeks, you are sure you like it, send 
us only $1 for six months’ subscription. 
If you don’t like it, pay us nothing. 


BOOKS — New York Herald Tribune 
225 West 40th Street, New York, N. ¥. 


Please send me “BOOKS?” for two 
weeks. If I like it, I will send you 
$1 for six months’ subscription, 


Otherwise I will owe you nothing, 


Name__ 


Address__ 
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to understand that reverence for the al- 
mighty cobra. One night he was wakened 
by an unearthly din; his terrified dog 
crept under the mosquito netting with 
him. In a pool of moonlight a family of 
cats fought with a host of rats: danse 
macabre to the rhythm of war-like 
squeaks and terrific meows. Then sud- 
den silence. A glistening cobra had glided 
out of the gloom. Glassy-eyed, cats and 


| rats, man and dog, stared fascinated while 





the snake feasted upon a rat, upon a kit- 
ten. 

The horror of the jungle haunts the 
fevered dreams Bonsel records, but he 
tells of waking hours filled with the serene 
beauty of India and the calm philosophy 
of its lowliest inhabitant. 

Se 
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Bootleg Blacks 


ADVENTURES OF AN AFRICAN SLAVER, 
Being a True Account of the Life of Cap- 
tain Theodore Canot, Trader in Gold, 
Ivory & Slaves on the Coast of Guinea: 
His Own Story as told in the Year 1854 
to Brantz Mayer & Now Edited with an 
Introduction by Malcolm Cowley— 
A. & C. Boni ($4). 

A derelict sea-captain, cadging drinks 
on the Baltimore wharves (according to 
the present editor), accosted one Brantz 
Mayer, swapped yarns for liquor. The 
captain, the accosted, the yarns, are all 
of a piece with garrulous South African 
traders who peddle reminiscence with 
their kitchenware. In pleasant 19th cen- 
tury cadences Mayer sets down the story 
of this Canot, Italian by birth, American 
by adoption, who sailed the last legal 
slaver before the trade was outlawed. 
Forced thereafter to bootleg his valuable 
black cargo, he practiced the proverbial 
sardine economy of space in his barracoon, 
packing his human loot spoon fashion, so 
that each wretch lay curved in his neigh- 
bor’s lap. 

But never did Canot resort to the 
measure of a fellow ‘legger. The law 
read that a slaver suspect could not be 
confiscated unless at the time of capture 
there were actually slaves aboard. That 
a slaver could be smelled “five miles 
down the wind” made camouflage the 
more difficult, and upon such a reeking 
suspect four war-vessels one day de- 
scended. Fortunately for the suspect cap- 
tain, the law was becalmed long enough for 
him to drop his 600 slaves overboard, 
chained to the anchor. 

Such fate was nevertheless preferable 
to the treatment the blacks would have 
suffered as convicts or prisoners-of-war 
in Africa. Prisoners were put to slow tor- 
ture and mutilation at the hands of the 
captor and his wives, vicious harpies who 
neatly carved out eyes, skinned off lips, 
and with sharp nails clawed out brains— 
succulent delicacy for the night’s banquet. 
Convicts were killed by their own par- 
ents. In (none too authentic) pidgin 
English, dusky King Holiday confided to 
a client whose “factories” he kept well 
stocked with slaves: “All captains come 
to river tell me you king and you big 
mans stop we trade, and s’pose dat true, 
what we do? . . . We law is, s’pose some 
of we child go bad and we no can sell 
‘em, we father must kill dem own child. 
And s’pose trade be done, we must kill 
too much child same way.” 








Away with bad taste 
and sore throat 


WHEN yourthroatis sore and raspy 

or a bad taste makes you feel 
down-in-the-mouth, rinse your mouth 
with Forhan’s Antiseptic Refreshant 
and see how easily it removes all 
trouble. Use it straight. 


This scientific antiseptic mouthwash, 
while safe to use, is powerful enough 
to combat the disease-breeding germs 
that cause sore thruat and worse. Also 
it removes bad taste and bad breath, 
leaving the mouth tingling with its 
clean refreshing taste. Try this new 
antiseptic mouthwash. Use 
it every morning and every 
night fora week. Andyou’ll 
use it always. That’s how 
good it is. At your druggist 
—two sizes, 35c and 60c. 
FORHAN COMPANY 
New York 
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Beginning Sept. 15 
How to Make 
YOUR OWN RADIOVISOR 
By C. Francis Jenkin; 


f Bw new invention you have been reading 
about! Here is a wonderfully interesting 
and constructive series telling you how to be 
a pioneer in the field of Radiovision. All in- 
structions are given simply and clearly 
with diagrams. Read these weekly articles 
and be first with a Radiovisor in your home. 


Especially written for 
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In Greenland 


An Eskimo saw a smoke signal across 
the fjord near Mount Evans, Greenland. 
Two men went out in a motor boat to 
investigate. With a flashlight they sig- 
naled back: “Hassell safe.” Two minutes 
later the New York Times received the 
news by wireless. It was one of the fast- 
est handled and most complete scoops in 
the history of journalism. 

The Times’ story which followed was 
written by Professor William Herbert 
Hobbs, leader of the University of Mich- 
igan Greenland Expedition. It told how 
Bert Hassell and Parker Cramer, pilots 
of the monoplane Greater Rockford 
(which had set out on Aug. 16 on a flight 
from Rockford, Ill., to Stockholm, 
Sweden) had been driven off their course 
by a storm, and with gasoline running 
low had made a safe landing in Green- 
land’s frozen wilderness. They lived for 
two weeks on eight ounces of pemmican 
a day. When found, both Hassell and 
Cramer were in good health, able to eat 
big bowls of soup and a caribou steak. 


Air-Rail 

YOUNG HANDSOME FATHER OF 
SIX CHILDREN LEAVES BY AIR- 
RAIL. 

The headline was made possible by 
R. B. Gentles, grain broker, as he started 
on the first westbound trip of the Trans- 
continental Air Transport, Inc. Others 
who traveled on the first eastbound 
T. A. T. express were a businesswoman 
who wanted to catch a boat to France, a 
physician who was in a hurry to see his 
sick daughter, the Mayor of Fargo, 
N. Dak., several railroad executives. 

The air lap of the T. A. T., put into 
operation last week, was between Chicago 
and St. Paul-Minneapolis. The schedule: 

Westbound: Leave Chicago at 3 p. m.; 
arrive St. Paul at 7 p. m., Minneapolis at 
7:10 p. m. 

Eastbound: Leave Minneapolis at 8:30 
a. m., St. Paul at 8:40 a. m.; arrive Chi- 
cago at 12:10 p. m. The first eastbound 
plane landed at Chicago 40 minutes ahead 
of schedule. 

The rail connections at each end are 
arranged so that one business day is saved 
for commuters between New York and 
St. Paul-Minneapolis. 

The planes are Ford all-metal mono- 
planes, with enclosed cabins seating 12 
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passengers, plus hand baggage; equipped 
with three Pratt-Whitney Wasp motors, 
top speed of 140 m.p.h., cruising speed of 
115 m.p.h. The pilots are veterans of the 
air-mail. Safety, comfort, speed are the 
T. A. T. keynotes. 

By spring, the T. A. T. will put into 
operation a daily air-rail service between 
New York and Los Angeles. The 
founders of the T. A. T. are Clement 
Melville Keys, president of Curtiss Aero- 
plane & Motor Co., Inc.; Charles Lanier 


Lawrance, president of Wright Aero- 
nautical Corp.; Gen. William Wallace 
Atterbury, president of Pennsylvania 


Railroad; William Benson Mayo, chief 
engineer of Ford Motor Co.; and other 
air-minded potentates (Time, May 28). 


Meanwhile the Universal Air Lines in 
cooperation with the New York Central 
Railroad, prepared to establish, beginning 
Sept. 8, an air-rail service between New 
York and Chicago. The schedule: 

Westbound: Leave New York at 6 
p. m. by plane; change to train at Cleve- 
land, arrive Chicago at 8:45 a. m. 

Eastbound: Leave Chicago at 5:20 p. m. 
by plane; change to train at Cleveland, 
arrive New York at 9:50 a. m. 

——— + - 


Killed in Action 


Flying was the business of Mazel M. 
(“Merry”) Merrill, director of the Curtiss 
Flying Service, and Edwin M. Ronne, 
manager of the Buffalo Airport. On their 
engagement pad, last week, was the item: 
“Take Lindbergh’s orange-colored Falcon 
from Buffalo to Curtiss Field, Long 
Island.” It was, ostensibly, a simple and 
pleasant item in their business. But they 
were killed while performing it. A fog, 
a thickly-wooded hillside near Milford, 
Pa., a crash into the tree-tops, a com- 
pletely demolished Falcon and two burned 
bodies told the story, crudely. 

The search to discover these facts kept 
48 planes busy for two days. The keen 
eyes of Charles S. (“Casey”) Jones, presi- 
dent of the Curtiss Flying Service, were 
the first to spot the wreckage—an ugly 
hole in the dark green woods below. 

The significance of the tragedy is that 
Merrill and Ronne were well-seasoned 
pilots and that Lindbergh’s Falcon was 
one of the most efficient of modern planes. 


a 


Pontoon 

A battered pontoon, found floating last 
week off the Fugloe Islands, north of 
Norway, was taken to be conclusive evi- 
dence that Capt. Roald Amundsen, Capt. 
Rene Gilbaud and their four companions 
were dead. The condition of the pontoon 
indicated that it had been torn from Capt. 
Amundsen’s seaplane by a sea crash. 

Capt. Amundsen set out on June 18 to 
rescue Gen. Umberto Nobile, Italian Polar 
Pilgrim, whom he thoroughly detested. 
Gen. Nobile, saved by others, was re- 
ported last week at Milan and later at 
Rome to be suffering a high fever. 


~ 
——— 


Mounted Police 


In Cincinnati, the police department 
began to use, last week, a little Waco 
plane, capable of a speed of 125 m.p.h., 
equipped with radio, to catch crooks and 
law-defying stunt aviators. 





Where there is such 


GROWTH 


80.000 in. 1928 


16.000 in 1890 





there must “a 
PROSPERITY 


Waar rare combination 
of industrial advantages is responsible for 
this unusual growth? What brought the 
world’s largest artificial silk (rayon) mill to 
Roanoke? Why is Roanoke the location of 
113 different industries—with some plants 
here the largest of their kind in the South? 
Why is Roanoke the distributing center of 
some of the country’s leading manufacturers? 

The ROANOKE BRIEF will tell you the 
whole story. Write for it today on your 
business letterhead. Now is the time to 
plan your move to Roanoke. Address: 
Chamber of Commerce, 213 Jefferson Street, 
Roanoke, Virginia. 


ROANOKE 


VIRGINIA 


Noted Tour Booklet Free—"The Log of the Motorist 
through the Valley of Virginia and the Shenandoah.” 


Official 


Financial Facts 


BANKERS and others 
who require reliable infor- 
mation on matters relating 
to finance and industry 
know where to get it. 

J. C. Nevin, Managing Di- 
rector of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland analyses the 
situation thus, ‘“‘The service 
which The United States 
Daily affords is a valuable one. 
It is difficult to keep track of 
all the Government activities 
affecting finance and industry. 

“The United States Daily, 
we believe, gives complete, re- 
liable and authoritative infor- 
mation in this connection.” 

Would you like to see a 
sample copy of The United 
States Daily? Then use the 
coupon below. 





To The United States Daily, 
Washington, D. C. 


Without obligation please send me a sample 
of The United States Daily. 


Name. 
Address... 


Please use this coupon or enclose it with 
your letter 
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“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


Mrs. Henry Ford, president of the 
Woman’s National Farm and Garden Asso- 
ciation, advised farmers’ wives last week 
to build attractive roadside markets and 
sell produce to passing motorists. Speak- 
ing of a market of her own, she said: “The 
bright colors of the vegetables and fruit 
against the clean white background made 
it more easy to attract the eye.” 


an 


Andre Citroen, French motorman, was 
again at Deauville Casino calling “banco 
suivi suivi.”” During an evening in which 
he lost $500,000, Madame Citroén kept 
chiding him. He kept retorting. They be- 
came a nuisance, were asked to keep quiet. 
Said Madame: “Messieurs, surely I have 
the right to protect my home against a 
madman.” 

oe 

Hugo Stinnes, son of the late Tycoon 
Hugo Stinnes, was arrested and jailed last 
week in Berlin, charged with attempting 
to defraud the German Government. His 
secretary, also arrested but later released, 
accused him of wanting to sell falsely reg- 
istered war bonds. 

ee 

Moulay Abd-el-Hafid, deposed Sultan 
of Morocco, last week recovered from 
the French Government his large estates 
in North Africa. A guardian was ap- 
pointed, however, to keep him from be- 
coming profligate. 


Ernest Henry Schelling, children’s 
musician, suddenly cabled from Celigny, 
Switzerland, that he would play a wedding 
march over the trans-Atlantic wireless 
telephone to Manchester, Mass., when 
Anne Pullen Dennett, a friend’s daughter, 
was being married. Her parents, prudent, 
employed John Wallace Goodrich, dean 
of the New England Conservatory of 
Music, to play Mendelssohn’s march right 
at the wedding, clearly and on time. Later 
.the Schelling performance crackled from 
a loud speaker. 

—_o— 

Archbishop Michael Joseph Curley 
of Baltimore, last week celebrating mass 
at his native Athlone, Ireland, had a 
greater pair of soloists than ever graced 
his Baltimore service. Tenor John Mc- 
Cormack (also born at Athlone) and 
Soprano Lucrezia Bori (born at Valenzia, 
Spain, but summering with the McCor- 
macks) sang for the archbishop. 

——_@—— 

The late Frances E. Willard planted 
two saplings, 70 years ago, and cried: “As 
these two horse chestnut trees grow and 
spread their branches, so the cause of 
temperance shall grow and spread through- 
out all the world.” Miss Willard was the 
founder of the Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union. The two trees in the yard of 
her home at Evanston, Ill. (now the head- 
quarters of the W. C. T. U.) did grow, and 
now they are rotting. Last week, tree 
surgeons were busy anointing, repairing 
and healing the two trees. 

—— 


One 
Evangelist William Ashley Sunday 





last week preached a “short-stop” ser- 
mon against Governor Smith’s presiden 
tial candidacy. Theme: “Crooks, cork 
screwers, bootleggers, whisky politicians; 
they shall not pass—even to the White 
House.” Place: Ocean Grove, N. J., 
Methodist sea-shore resort. 


4 
Matthew Luce, Regent & Director of 
Morals of Harvard University, last week 
closed the Harvard Liberal Club. Reason: 
discovery of one woman, many bottles. 





¢ 





Abbott Lawrence Lowell, economist, 
president of Harvard University, a mil- 
lionaire, was chagrined last week. A Fed- 





Lucrez1A Bort 
. sang for the archbishop. 


(See col. 1) 


eral grand jury investigation revealed that 
swindlers had obtained $70,000 from him 
in farm loan frauds. 


er ree 
Charles Gates Dawes, 63, and his 
brother, Rufus Dawes, 61, and their 
families, went to Grand Manitoulin Is- 
land, Georgian Bay, Canada, to catch fish 
with their brother, Beman Dawes, 58. 
En route, in Milwaukee, Charles Gates 
Dawes said: “It looks like Hoover.” 
—— + 
Maxim Gorki, 60, greatest living 
Russian novelist, was stricken at Lenin- 
grad, with appendicitis. 
—— > 
Baron Ehrenfried von Huenefeld, 
trans-Atlantic air passenger, recovered 
from an appendicitis operation, straight- 
way enrolled in a flying school at Stutt- 
gart, Germany. 


George Palmer Putnam, publisher 
of Charles Augustus Lindbergh’s book, We, 
was so impressed by the success of that 
book that he said to his friends: “Find me 
a ‘lady Lindbergh.’” Amelia Earhart 


was found. She became the first woman 


to cross the Atlantic in an airplane. Last 
week, she took Mr. Putnam for an air ride 
from New York to-Pittsburgh. Landing at 
Rodger’s Field, her plane struck an un- 
marked ditch, turned over, was wrecked. 
Pilot Earhart and Passenger Putnam suf- 
fered no injuries. Said Passenger Putnam: 
“The accident occurred through no fault 


of hers.” 

Miss Earhart was last week appointed 
associate editor of Cosmopolitan Magazine 
(Hearst) to conduct a monthly depart- 
ment on popular aviation. 

os 

S. S. Van Dine, author of The Benson 
Murder Case, The “Canary” Murder Case, 
The Greene Murder Case, is not S. S. 
Van Dine. But he does wear a Van Dyke 
beard. Also he confesses in the September 
American Magazine: “I am 39 years old— 
oh, well, call it 40, since my birthday 
falls next month. . . . I have written since 
the age of four, when a poem of mine was 
printed in my home paper... .I at- 
tended seven different colleges here and 
abroad [including Harvard]. . . . I came 
back to America on the last western trip 
made by the Lusitania, and went to a 
sanitarium for two months.” In short, 
S. S. Van Dine is Willard Huntington 
Wright, critic and Smart Set’s onetime 
editor, whose history may be found in any 
copy of Who’s Who. He lives in Man- 
hattan. “Recently,” says he, “a bright 
reporter, who had read too much, oh, far 
too much! Sherlock Holmes, conceived 
the brilliant idea of visiting my home (I 
live in an old remodeled dwelling of many 
apartments) and checking up on the names 
in the mail boxes. There he found my own 
card in one box, and in another box the 
card of S. S. Van Dine. He twitted me 
gloatingly with the discovery, and pro- 
ceeded to levy the most outrageous black- 
mail—which I paid. (I have since re- 
moved Mr. Van Dine’s card from the 
mail box).” 

Mr. Wright had been suspected of 
being himself, and also William Lyon 
Phelps, John Galsworthy, Dr. Joseph Col- 
lins, Pola Negri, George Jean Nathan, 
H. L. Mencken, “Ma” Ferguson, Carl 
Van Doren, Robert Bridges, etc. 


a 

Capt. Anton Heinen, builder of Zep- 
pelins and the ill-fated U. S. dirigible 
Shenandoah, was made a citizen of the 
U. S. last week at Toms River, N. J. His 
examination score was 100%. He is now 
engaged in building two dirigibles for the 
U. S. Navy. 

— 


Francis Xavier Schwab, genial mayor 
of Buffalo, met austere Producer David 
Belasco for the first time last week, at the 
tryout of Belasco’s The Big Fight (in 
which Pugilist Jack Dempsey is a star). 
The mayor, pleased, told his chauffeur to 
go out and get a gold key to the city. This 
done, Mayor Schwab solemnly said: “I 
present this key as a mark of esteem from 
Buffalo and hope, Mr. Belasco, that you 
will return here countless times with pre- 
miéres of your matchless plays.” Sol- 
emnly, Producer Belasco answered: “It 
is always a pleasure to come to Buffalo 
with new attractions. Your citizens are 
most critical and an opening night here 
tells me immediately whether or not my 
play is a success.” 


4 LITTLE DRAMAS 





IN THE LIFE OF A 


GREAT NEWSPAPER 


SYSTEM }4- 


Painted for Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
by Saul Tepper 





"Kall my cow for an Editor? 


A SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
Newspaper in the center 
of a western dairy dis- 
trict led a state fight against tuber- 
cular cattle. 

For five years it struggled to con- 
vince farmers and dairymen that 
infected animals were not only dan- 
gerous to life and health, but were 
business liabilities. 

A long series of editorials and 
articles was published. The State 
Agricultural College was enlisted. 
And the day finally came when the 
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I should say not” 


dairymen who had bitterly assailed 
the editor wrote to the state in- 
spector, asked him to inspect their 
herds, and to slaughter all infected 


animals. 


Sections of the public are often 
wrong-headedly committed to a 
course against their own interests. 
The editor who attempts to con- 
vince them that they are wrong 
must have the courage to stand both 


circulation loss and ad- 
vertising loss. 

Public opinion changes 
slowly. But he gains both back in 
the end, in heaping measures. And 
he establishes his paper so firmly in 
the homes and hearts of his readers 
that no opposition can shake their 
trust in its integrity. 


This reader-confidence that the 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD Newspapers 
have built up through many strenu- 
ous years is not for sale at any price. 
But it can make sales for advertisers. 
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